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MISS ELLEN. 


ANOTHER LEAF FROM NINA’S PORTFOLIO. 


BY LILA M, LAIRD, 


‘ CHAPTER I. 

I sat in sullen silence, my head bowed down 
upon the window seat. The evening breeze 
blew in a branch of the creeping honey-suckle, 
so that it softly touched my cheek; but with a 
sudden angry jerk I thrust back the fragrant 
blossoms, and they fell, drifting in a crimson 
shower down the walk. “Nina, Nina!” Iheard 
the sweet reproving voice, but I would not look 
up. Then Miss Ellen came and sat down be- 
side me. She took my hand in hers; still I was 
silent. 

“You are angry, Nina, because I have detained 
you an hour later than the rest; but ask your 
own heart if this punishment has not been just.” 
And she looked intently in my face, but I was 
mute. “You knew my commands, and yet you 
wilfully disobeyed them, slipping constantly 
from your seat, and laughing and talking so 
loudly. My dear Nina, was this kind or right? 
You have forced me to punish you,” and I heard 
her sigh ; but I only answered by a quick, angry 
sob. “ Are you not sorry, Nina? and will you 
not try and put away from your heart these 
wicked feelings? Remember that a good and 
holy God, at this moment sees you.” I drew 
away my hand impatiently, and Miss Ellen got 
up from the low bench and went back to her 
desk. 

My sweet young teacher! through the mists 
of many years I see her at this moment, even 
as I did upon that evening. She bent some- 
what wearily over the pile of copy books, her 
rich brown hair swept back carelessly, and her 
fair face all aglow with a deep crimson flush— 
her eyes were very bright, too; once I thought 
the silken lashes were wet with tears, but I was 


not certain. The village clock struck, and Miss } gone.” 
2 
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Ellen glanced at her watch. “You can go now, 
Nina; the hour has expired.” That gentle 
voice, that lovely smile, did they not touch my 
heart? Ah, idle question! Could the stony 
way-side feel the fluttering blossoms fall upon 
it? 

“Father will not be home this half-hour, so 
Nina, in that time, try and coax back your own 
bright happy face. Why I hardly know you 
with that ugly pout.” 

“But Miss Ellen kept me in, and ’twas too 
unjust ; I did not break the rules any more than 
the rest of the girls.” My sister Lotty shook 
her pretty head gravely. 

“ Ah! Nina, there are few teachers more up- 
right than Miss Ellen, she always seems so 
sweet and good ; do look right in your own heart 
and see if you have not been very much to 
blame.” 

“Of course, Lotty, you would blame ——” 

“No one unjustly I hope,’ she quickly 
answered. “ But do, my dear little sister, brighten 
up; go out and see your flowers; your white 
rose-tree has such a beauty of a bud on it, just 
like wax; now run off, Nina, and don’t come 
‘back till you can look less like a ‘Lady Dole- 
ful,’” and Lotty laughingly pushed me from her. 

The marble steps which led to the garden 
were wide and many. I walked down them 
slowly, still vexed with Miss Ellen, still brood- 
ing over my fancied wrongs. 

Old Lennox went on cutting away the dead 
leaves from the geraniums; when he had finished, 
he looked round and saw me standing at his 
back—how his wrinkled face lighted. up. 

“You're late this evening, my little lady ; sure 
I have been looking for you more than an hour 
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“T could not come any sooner, Lennox.” I I knew very well that Miss Ellen’s sensitive 
said this very sullenly, and the old gardener} heart was deeply wounded by my ungracious- 
turned and looked in my flushed face, with an! ness, but, with shame I write it, that know- 
air of surprise, ledge, just then, gave me little concern; it rather 

“ Well never mind, Miss Nina,” said he, con-} pleased me, But I was not devoid of feeling 
solingly, “the sun won't be down this good} ) or affection ; my heart was warm and loving, its 
spell yet, so you’ve time enough to see the | impulses quick and generous; butah! it wasa 
flowers ; aed your new rose tree, by the paling neglected field, and many “tares” had grown 
yonder, is budding splendidly ; this is the nearest } up amongst the “wheat,” A motherless child, 
way to it, right between these verbenas; but \ the youngest in a large household, a pet iad 
step lightly, my little lady—lightly.” } plaything with my brothers and sisters, tlte 
} idol of a wealthy and doating father, was it very 
strange that I reached my thirteenth year way- 
ward and haughty, impatient of the least con- 
“Oh that bud, how sweet, how lovely it is ! oy mE 

} trol? My elder brothers and sisters were all 
to-morrow, when it blooms into a perfect rose, } 
} married and settled some distance from home, 
1 will give it to papa, he loves flowers so.” All} 
} but there were enough left in the old house to 
this I said in my heart, then I knelt down be-} > 
} spoil and pet “little Nina.” My brother Ronald 
side the rose-bush. In the midst of so much} 
‘never opened his mouth to censure me, and 
beauty, light, and fragrance, as was in that fair} 
when Lotty sometimes lifted a gentle voice 
garden, I felt a happier mood stealing over me; ee . 
} against my unruly ways, he would side with 
Alas! it fleeted away more quickly than it came. 


CHAPTER II, 


—— eS 


: x , } father in saying—“ Do, Lotty, let Nina alone 
That portion of the garden in which my rose- ar te — sen Oy kg ; 
2 PB —poor little motherless creature, how can any- 
tree stood bordered close upon the village street, * 
one bave the heart to blame her? These are 
and whilst I yet lingered there, I distinctly heard ! 
} only childish errors, and she will soon grow out 
footsteps on the pavement without. Still on} 
}ofthem.” As for the other members of the 
my knees, I softly bent back the shrubbery andl 
} family, their visits home were only marked by 
peeped out through the latticed fence. Yes 
: } caresses and presents ; and thus, indulged and 
it was Miss Ellen coming slowly past ; she looke a} i 
} uncontrolled, I grew apace, and my “childish 
Seabed and tired, and ‘her lovely face had a rrors”” were gravely threatening to ripen into 
} errc » HY , § 
shade of sadness on it; but, somehow, the} g ; : 
sight of her only brought back my angry feel-} And, having said this much of my early 
ings. I crouched lower on the ground, hoping “ry Ramee 
©} training, it may readily be imagined how deep- 
Miss Ellen would pass by without seeing me ;} ree 
but h k t li f ” ly Miss Ellen’s gentle discipline angered me. I 
ae Bar qelee eye got & gimmpes of my pin ) had always loved her with the full affection of 
dress through the clustering vines. She came 
‘my impulsive heart, but she had never before 
to the fence side and looked over at me, very } 
j o@ended me. 
pleasantly, as I knelt in the gravel path. 
“ Amongst your flowers, Nina? Iam glad to} 
see you in such sweet company, and when you; When I went into the house, an hour later, I 
look at these beautiful little tokens of ‘our } found a visiter, Just opposite my sister Lotty, 
Father’s’ love, do they not help you to feel iat the tea-table, sat Miss Jane Colby. Of this 
better and happier?” i lady I need say but little. She was from a 
“I don’t know, ma’am,” I answered coldly, | distant city, and an old friend of our family; 
and then I pretended to be vety much absorbed | i kind and true-hearted enough, yet a very great 
in pushing away the loose earth from the root: ‘ talker, by the way, knowing and telling a little, 
of my tree. But Miss Ellen spoke again. {it then appeared to me, about everybody under 
“Suppose, Nina, you let me take this pretty {the sun. I slipped into my seat beside, Ro- 
bad home as a peace offering,” and she smiled } nald; and Miss Jane, after graciously greeting 
playfully. }me, took up a piece of jelly-cake and the “thread 
“I cannot spare that, Miss Ellen,” was my | of conversation” at the same time. 
ungracious answer, “I want it for papa, and}; “How much Nina grows like you, Mr. Grey; 
the other buds are not yet fit to give away.” {she will be tall, I think, too. Lotty tells me 
“Never mind then, Nina; I only thought a/that you have parted with your governess. 
rose-bud, from the hand of my dear little pupil, ; Who is your teacher now, my dear?” and she 
would do my aching head some good,” and she } turned towards me. 
drew down her veil, and, without another word, } Tanswered, very briefly, “ Miss Ellen Somers, 
turned and went quickly away. }ma’am.” 


) 
) 
) 


} womanly faults. 


; 
‘ 
) 
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CHAPTER III. 
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“ And a very accomplished and lovely yous} did not know where to get the money. ’Tis 
lady she is,” broke in my father; “1 assure! more for his sake than her own, I’m thinking, 
you, Miss Colby, we think ourselves highly {that she teaches—poor young creature! What 
favored in having the henefit of her instructions ; a mere slip of a girl she was when I knew her; 
for Nina.” {and she was so lonely and friendless, too.” 

“Somers! Ellen Somers,” said Miss Jane,} Ronald smiled. 
thoughtfully ; “I wonder if it can be the same.} “ Now, perhaps, Miss Jane, I can give you a 
Did she come from Boston ?” ‘better piece of news about Miss Somers than 

“Not directly, I believe; but there, I know, Lotty has yet. Your favorite is “ lonely and 
was her early home. I have often heard Miss} friendless” no longer. On the contrary, she has 
Ellen speak of living in Boston, She has been} one of the best and noblest of friends a wo- 
teaching in this village almost ten months.” man’s soul couldwish. I mean that Miss Ellen 

“ And where does Miss Somers board ?” is engaged to be married.” 

“At the upper part of the village, with Mr.}; “Well, and what about him? I hope he is 
and Mrs. St, Felix; and Ellen has a beautiful} really deserving of Ellen.” 
and pleasant home there, Mr, St. Felix is} “He really is, I know George Talbot well, 
very wealthy, and his wife and himself are}and a finer fellow never trod this green earth. 
as generous and kind as they can be; they} But you want to hear something of him: Tal- 
are noble-hearted people. Ellen is so happy}bot lives only four miles from here, in our 
with them; for they love and appreciate her. } county town; there he is a lawyer of much in- 
Mr. St. Felix has built a nice school-house on} fluence and rapidly-increasing means ; in short, 
his own grounds, and Ellen has a great many } his fortune and his fame are both growing very 
pupils. She gives music and drawing lessons fast. George Talbot met Miss Somers at Mr. 
to a limited number besides ; so she is well en-; St. Felix’s, when she had been there but a few 
couraged,” ’ days. I believe they fell in love straightway ; 

“T am glad to hear this,” said Miss Colby, at all oreiny they have been engaged this good 
“very glad, indeed ; for if ever any one deserved $ while.” 
encouragement, tis Ellen Somers.” ; “ And would have been married before this,” 

“You know her, then?” And my father ‘ said Lotty, “but Ellen was not willing; she 
looked up with interest. {wished to fulfil her engagement with Mr. St. 

Miss Jane brushed away the crumbs of cake, Felix first; for if she should resign just now, 
and settled herself back in her chair. She would necessarily be without a teacher a 

“Twill tell you the little I do know, and then} good while. I wish you could know George 

you can judge for yourselves. The winter your} Talbot, Miss Jane; he is just as handsome and 
Carrie was married, Mr. Grey—now three years } noble as Ellen is pretty and lovely.” 
ago—I spent in Boston. I was boarding at the } Miss Jane was glad to hear all these things; 
T House, and there I met this Miss Somers. } she said so; and her good, honest face would 
Her mother was living then, and they were all have told as much had her tongue been silent. 
together. By all, I mean Ellen, her mother,’ “I must see Ellen again,” she said. “If I 
and little brother Herbert, a pretty bright child, were not going down to Uncle Stephen’s in the 
but somewhat crippled by a fall he had when a$ ; morning, I would call on her; but I will be 
baby. These Somerses had been wealthy, and } back again in a couple of weeks; so it will do 
lived in what we call style; but Mr. Somers had } then. I do wonder where these good St. Felixes 
lately died, and when I met them they were} ‘came across Ellen. I am sure it has been a 
anything else than well off for money. Indeed, ‘ ‘ happy thing for her; the last accounts I had of 
their poverty forced them to leave the T—} her she was teaching in H-——.” 
House, and, any way, it was the last place in} “Tcan soon satisfy that wonder, Miss Jane,” 
the world for a poor distressed widow and her’ said my father, getting up from the table. “Mr. 
children ; but Mrs. Somers would go nowhere ‘St. Felix and his wife were travelling, and they 
else. She was as proud and silly as her daughter | had a long day’s ride, in one of the mountain 
was lovely; but I won’t say anything against stages, with Miss Somers. They soon found her 
her now; she has been in her grave this good? } to be intelligent and lovely, and providentially 
while. I never saw Miss Somers and her brother ' made the discovery that she was on the look-out 
after their mother’s death; but I heard that} ‘for a situation as a teacher, Mr. St. Felix was 
she had gone to teaching to support Herbert | annioun to have a competent governess for his 
and herself. She used to be so troubled about} little girls; so he engaged her at once. Eight 
him; for he was very helpless, and his educa-/ or nine months ago she came on, and we have 
tion had all to be gone through with, and Ellen’ told you the rest.” 
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As soon as I could steal from my father’s ‘ Miss Ellen how sorry I am; I will beg her for- 
side, I went up stairs. \I was very unhappy; }giveness.” 
dissatisfied with myself and everybody else; I 3 “ And you will have it, I am very sure,” said 
wanted to be alone; I sat down in the deep {my sister kindly, “so brush away your tears, 
window-seat and looked out. A fairy land of {dear Nina, and get Lennox to cut you some of 
moonlight, clustering shrubbery, graceful trees, {the loveliest flowers for Miss Ellen ; I know she 
and flowers lay beneath me. But I shut my {will prize and understand such a gift.” 
eyes, and turned away sick at heart; I could; “I will give her my beautiful bud, the very 
not bear to look upon that lovely garden, where ; one she asked me for, it must be a rose this 
“the tempter” had come in; and, child as I} morning ;” and I ran out to find Lennox._ 
was, I thought gloomily of another, and a fairer; Lotty’s tasteful fingers tied up my flowers for 
garden, where earth’s first daughter fell. I;me, and somewhat lighter at heart, I started off 
heard Ronald’s gay laugh; and Miss Jane’s and ; for school with my sweet peace-offering. Some of 
Lotty’s voices came up blithely to my ears; the girls were sitting on the school-house steps, 
they were very happy. I could only sit and ;& few standing near the spring, and all were 
weep over the remembrance of my ungracious talking gravely. As I came up, Sophy St. Felix 

; 





act; but tears of sorrow could not wash it away.¥ ran to meet me—“ Miss Ellen is very sick, Nina, 
All that had been said at the tea-table about {too sick to teach, so we will not have any 
Ellen Somers, made me see how good and lovely school to-day, and, indeed, I guess not all the 
she was, and how unjust had been my behaviour ; week.” How my heart sank within me; but I 
towards her. “Sweet Miss Ellen,” I said many managed to speak calmly, “Sophy, is Miss Ellen 
times to myself, “only forgive me and love me{very, very ill; she seemed pretty well yester- 
again, and when to-morrow comes I will give } day?” 

you all my roses. “Ah! hard and stubborn} “But she was not, her head ached all day, 
heart! Ah! hard and stubborn heart! what and at the tea-table she hardly ate a mouthful. 


have you made me do?” Both father and mother thought Miss Ellen 
looked very sick; but ’twas in the night she 
CHAPTER IV. grew worse, and by sunrise this morning, father 


The morning light came, and with it fresh and {sent for the doctor. He came, and said Miss 
vivid the memory of my sullenness and evil ; Ellen was very ill indeed.” 
temper. I dressed myself with bitter repentings,; Ever impulsive in my feelings, I burst sud- 
and many self-upbraidings. “This day shalljdenly into tears. “Miss Ellen will die, oh, 
not pass by without Miss Ellen’s forgiveness,” ; sweet Miss Ellen! and I have vexed and grieved 
I said in my soul ; “I will tell herall, how sorry {her so.” Sophy St. Felix looked at me in mute 
I am—I know she will forgive me.” Blind,;amazemement. “I will tell you all about it, 
blind, yet how could I foresee not only that day ; only, Sophy, do not quite hate me.” And there, 
going by without “ Miss Ellen’s forgiveness,” but ;under the shadow of the tall forest trees, I 
many others, all alike, dark and gloomy ? poured the sorrow of my heart into Sophy’s 
Miss Jane Colby had just set off for her{sympathising ears. “ But you will give these 
Uncle Stephen’s, and I followed Lotty into the § flowers to Miss Ellen for me, and tell her that I 
hall.—“ Don’t go up stairs, Lotty, just wait one $ did hope to put them in her hands myself, just 
minute,” and I told her all, “I was so wicked ;as a little gift of love—just to show her how 
and cross with Miss Ellen, over at the school-;sorry I am for all my bad behaviour.” 
house, and then to think, when she came by; Sophy took the flowers sadly. “I will do all 
and asked me so sweetly fora rose-bud, I would } you want me to, dear Nina, if they will let me 
not give her one.” in Miss Ellen’s room; but I hardly think she 
Lotty looked troubled. “Iam very sorry to; will know or understand much that I would 
hear this, Nina ; Ellen Somers is so gentle and ; say—her fever is so high.” 
good, and I felt sure when you came home last; With me it was but the work of a few mi- 
night angry with her, that you had yourself nutes to hurry home—bursting into the cool 
been very much to blame; but I did not think § library, where Lotty sat writing a letter, I flung 
my little sister could be so unforgiving, so re-} myself upon the sofa, and wept bitterly. "Twas 
sentful, as this tale of the rose-bud proves.” {many minutes before I could gain voice to tell 
“ Ah! Lotty,” I cried, with tearful eyes, you ; my fresh trouble. “Oh, Nina, Nina, do not cry 
don’t know how wretched I have been ever ;so terribly; Miss Ellen, perhaps is not seriously 
since ; I could scarcely sleep last night, and this Si, and even if she is, her life may yet be 
very morning when I go to school,I will tell; spared. Sophy was frightened when she told you 
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all this, but to be certain about it, I will run 
down to Mrs. St. Felix’s myself; so keep up a 
brave heart till I come back,” and Lotty went 
out-of the library. 

It seemed a weary while until my sister re- 
turned, and she sat down beside me with a 
shaded face. “Miss Ellen is indeed very ill, 
and for the last two hours she has been deliri- 
ous, but Mrs. St. Felix thinks there is no imme- 
diate danger; at least, the doctor is very encou- 
raging, and then you know, Nina, Miss Ellen is 
young, and has a fine constitution to struggle 
against disease.” 

But I was not to be comforted; I cried so 
violently that I brought on an intense headache, 
and I spent the remainder of that miserable 
morning on my bed. Lotty told my father and 
Ronald all about my trouble, for they missed 
me from the dinner table, and would know why 
I staid away. 

“Poor Nina,’ said Ronald, “she must not 
break her little heart in this way; Miss Ellen 
will live I am certain ;” and the kind-hearted fel- 
low came and sat a long time by my side, try- 
ing vainly to console me. But my father was 
even as much distressed about me, as I was for 
Miss Eljen, and to gratify him I came down 
stairs that evening. 


CHAPTER V. 


And the next day came and went, and yet 
another, but Miss Ellen grew no better; still the 
fierce fever raged on, and her delirium con- 
tinued. And a weary week went by, in which 
I lived a lifetime of strange, fitful sorrow; by 
day my sweet teacher was in my thoughts, and 
at night, I shut my eyes but to dream of her, 
always as dead or dying. And my piano was 
silent ; I could not play the tunes Miss Ellen had 
taught me. My drawings were untouched ; her 
fingers had been too lately there. All the new 
books my father and Ronald brought home for 
me, I cast aside unread; for me, even my birds 
and flowers had lost theircharms. Daily I ran 
down to Mrs. St. Felix’s to ask the eager ques- 
tion, “Is Miss Ellen any better?” and Sophy 
would come to me, looking so pale and sad, say- 
ing only amidst her tears, “No, Nina, the doc- 





tors do not think there is the least change.” It 
was in vain for my father and Lotty to remon- 
strate with me, in vain for Ronald to plead ; they 
talked lightly of my offence, and tried to cheer 
me with words of hope about Miss Ellen, but I 





did not heed them; I knew that she was fear- 
fully ill, and I would take no comfort. Ah! 
the way-worn pilgrim finds the cup of sorrow 
grievous and distasteful, but there is nothing 
like its first bitterness to the young heart. 


Just nine days, that bright morning, since 
Miss Ellen took sick. I was sitting upon the 
piazza, very near the parlor window, but Ronald 
did not see me, when he said to my father and 
Lotty, “ Miss Somers is said to be dying; at least, 
Fanny Hart told me so a few minutes ago.” I 
distinctly heard Lotty sigh, and then my father 
spoke, “ Poor Ellen, dear young creature, how 
sad all this is, but listen Lotty and Ronald; do 
not tell Nina until it cannot be helped.” I got 
up from my seat and walked swiftly and lightly 
down the piazza steps, and the thick shrubbery 
hid me from being seen. And hurrying along 
the gravel walk which bordered my flowers, I 
was soon beside my rose-tree; it was rich in 
bloom and beauty. With trembling fingers I 
broke off the fairest buds, and bound them to- 
gether, and then I hurried away. 

Mr, St. Felix was walking with a grave and 
anxious air up and down the parlor floor, and 
Sophy sat crying in the low rocking-chair; but 
neither of them saw me. Softly and fleetly I 
went up the rich carpeted stairs, my bonnet on 
my,arm, the flowers in my hand; I knew Miss 
Ellen’s room, and I stole on tiptoe to it; the 
door was standing open, so I knelt down just 
without, and no one saw me. 

White and motionless, Miss Ellen lay upon 
the bed, her beautiful eyes were'tightly shut, 
her coral lips were exceedingly pale, to me the 
very impress of death seemed resting on that 
sweet, still face; full of anguish I sank down 
with a low sob in the door-way. Mrs. St. Felix 
came to me, “ Nina! why Nina Grey!’ “ Please 
don’t send me home, Mrs. St. Felix,” I pleaded ; 
“let me stay, and I will be so very quiet—I 
could not help it—I could not help. but come.” 

She hesitated fora moment. “I had to send 
Sophy down siairs, she cried soloudly.” “But 
I vill not, indeed, ma’am ; do let me stay!” Then 
Mrs. Felix took me by the hand, and led me to 
aseat. And we both sat down, and in that 
room there was a terrible quiet. I could hear 
nothing but the ticking of Doctor Page’s watch, 
as it lay upon the table near him. And when 
I could take my eyes from the bed, I saw George 
Talbot sitting but alittle distance from me, his 
face buried in his hands; but he did not speak 
or cry, not even move ; I remember looking at 
him with a kind of vague wonder, and thinking 
that his great grief had turned him into stone, 

Suddenly, I heard a smothered sob; then, 
for the first time, I saw a little fair-haired boy 
kneeling beside the bed; he was half hidden by 
the long curtains, and his face was turned from 
me; but I saw the crutch beside him, andI knew 
it was Herbert Somers, Miss Ellen’s brother. 

Little Herbert stretched out his harid and 
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touched Miss Ellen’s brow—how quickly he Soff meadows; but no other sound broke that 
drew back. “Oh, Ellen, dear, sweet Ellen, do ‘strange stillness. 

not die—do not leave me all alone! Who will; When George Talbot pushed back so nervously 
love me when you have gone? Oh, Ellen, do {the rich masses of hair from his forehead, I saw 
not die—do not die!” Doctor Page leaned for-} that his handsome face was haggard and full of 
ward, and gently tried to take Herbert away; but:sorrow. He said, in & hoarse whisper, to Doctor 
he clung the tighter to the bed clothes, only; Hart, “I shall go wild. ‘Will this last forever? 








repeating his touching entreaty, “Oh, Ellen, do 
not die—do not die!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


So white, so frail, Miss Ellen looked, it almost 
seemed to me as though she would fleet away 
from before my eyes, even like a snow-wreath 
in the morning sun. And then I thought me 
of my errand; strange errand, indeed, yet my 
dreamy, impulsive heart panted for its fulfil- 
ment. Why, I never could explain. And even 
now, when I look down the tide of years, upon 
the scenes of that bright summer morning, my 
conduct appears to me a mystery. But what 
I came to do, must be done quickly. I rose 
softly from my seat, and passing George Talbot, 
and never heeding the frowns of the physiciams, 
I knelt down near Herbert at the bedside, and 
laid my snowy fragrant rose-buds upon his sis- 
ter’s bosom. Miss Ellen then still lived. Nay, 
when I bent over her with my flowers, she only 
seemed to be in a deep, calm slumber ; so when 
I went back to Mrs. St. Felix, I asked—*“ Will 
Miss Somers die?” “I cannot tell, nor will any 
of us know until she wakens from this sleep ; 
it is the crisis, and, Nina, life and death hang 
onit. And if our Ellen wakens with the light 
of reason in her eyes, then we may hope—but,” 
and Mrs. St. Felix hid her face. 

The crisis! Then Miss Ellen, might live, and 
with a‘high hope springing up in my heart, I 

my eyes intently upon her; I was waiting 
for that awakening, whose issue as yet none 
Knew but the eternal God. 

Tife and Death, as strong antagonists, wrestled 
together ; I knew they were in the room, and I 
held my breath, for I thought I heard the sway- 
ing of their wings above that palesleeper. Mo- 
ments went by, and yet Miss Ellen did not 
waken. Doctor Page stooped down, and softly 
felt her pulse, and then he beckoned Doctor 
Hart to the window, and the two stood there for 
a few minutes, whispering earnestly. 

The little time-piece pointed silently to the 
hour of eleven, and a faint sunbeam crept 
round on Ellen Somers’s pillow, and lingered 
like a golden glory upon her brow; no one 
moved to shut it ont. We were all very quiet. 








Will this awful uncertainty never be past ?” 
“ Patience, patience, Talbot ; be calm ; but a little 
while longer now, and all doubts will be over.” 

“ But a little while longer!” and the contest 
shall be decided. A little while only, and Death, 
triumphant, will lay his crown of asphodels 
upon Miss Ellen’s head ; or, Life, sweet life, will 
set her rosy seal upon those dear mute lips. 
“ A little while longer,” and one of these twain 
shall conquer. But what mortal hand could 
lift the veil and declare the victor? 

“God of mercy, give me back my Ellen!” 
That prayer of George Talbot’s stricken heart 
went not up alone; at least, my soul took up the 
imploring cry. 

“Hush! be still, now listen.” A low flutter- 
ing sigh, and then another, and over Miss 
Ellen’s cheek and lips stole softly a faint flush, 
the muscles of the mouth relaxed pleasantly, 
the silken eyelashes quivered, I heard Doctor 
Hart say, “Thank God, this is not death.” But 
we did not speak. Miss Ellen opened her eyes, 
and, oh! there was life, and beauty, and meaning 
in their dark depths; frail and helpless as she 
lay upon her pillows, she feebly tried to raise 
her hands toward George Talbot, and from her 
sweet lips came the weak whisper—“ George !” 
“Ellen! my precious Ellen,” and smitten, over- 
whelmed by great joy, the young man fell on 
his knees beside her, and wept like achild. I 
heard little Herbert Somers sobbing with de- 
light. I knew they were all weeping round me, 
yet I was tearless. Life, then, had been the 
victor, I knew it well; I heard the Doctor say- 
ing, “She will live.” Blessed words; I kept 
repeating them to to myself—* She will live— 
she will live,” until they began to float away in 
a strain of music. Ellen Somers, and the joy- 
ous weepers round her, faded from my eyes, and 
to myself, I seemed to fall into a deep and sud- 
den sleep. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I was lying on Sophy St. Felix’s bed, and the 
first person I saw when I opened my eyes was 
dear Sophy herself. One glance at her radiant 
face brought back the scenes I had gone through. 
I remembered all. Miss Ellen would live. The 


Through the half-open windows, came in the} great weight which had forso many days bowed 


singing of birds, the tinkling of bells in the far- 


down my heart, at last was gone. 
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“T have told you all now, Nina; after you! pers with a kiss—“I forgave you long ago, my 
fainted, mother got Doctor Page to carry you} darling ; but we will not talk about that matter, 
across to my room, and I have sat and watched } it is all over now and gone; and the roses which 
you ever since. And Miss Ellen will live, but} you laid upon my breast when you thought me 





she must be kept very quiet, and nursed so 


tenderly, the doctors say ; no one is inthe room 
with her just now but Mr. Talbot and Herbert— 
poor little Herbert, but he is so glad and happy 
now. Mother told me all about the flowers, 
Nina, you laid on Miss Ellen’s breast; she won- 
dered at it, but I did not, I knew the reason ;” 
and Sophy St. Felix lovingly slipped her hand 
in mine. 

Ronald came over forme soon after, and when 
he heard all I had passed through, and looked 
into my pale and agitated face, he appeared 
somehow vexed. “I wish I had known from 
the first where vou were, Nina; I would have 
taken you home long ago. 





dying, Nina, Sophy put them in water for me, 
and when I grew strong enough, dear Nina, you 
may know how well I understood and appre- 
ciated that gift.” I wept when I thought of 
that morning, but Miss Ellen gently drew my 
head down upon her shoulder, and soothed me 
into quiet. 

“ Dear child, we have been brought up from 
‘the depths’ together. God, in mercy, has 
drawn us back from the very ‘gates of death.’ 
Oh, Nina, what does this call for? More faith- 
fulness, more heart devotion to His service— 
more loving, clinging trust to that Blessed One, 
who died for us—our precious Redeemer.” All 


You should never} this sounded strangely to me, and when Miss 


have gone through that trying scene; your} Ellen took up Lotty’s pocket bible, and read 
nerves have been too much tasked all along; I; aloud some sweet verses, I listened with eager 
should not wonder if a spell of sickness would} attention. 


follow this ;” and Ronald, regardless of my pro- 
testations that I could walk well enough, took 
me up in his strong arms, and carried me across 
the field-path home. 

And Ronald was right. The strange, nervous 
excitement in which I had lived and moved for 
80 many days, was too much forme. The try- 
ing scenes through which I had passed, in Miss 
Ellen’s room, were only needed to complete the 
work. Heart and brain could bear no more, and 
I was stricken down with a low nervous fever. 

When Miss Jane Colby came back, it was 
only to divide her time between myself and 
Ellen Somers. For a long while, loving hearts 
watched me with fear and trembling ; but, under 
God’s blessing, youth and strength triumphed, 
and I was permitted to rise from what many had 
believed to be a bed of death. In the earliest 
stages of returning consciousness, I well re- 
member eagerly asking Lotty for Miss Ellen— 
“She is getting better, and will soon be able to 
leave her bed, and she loves you dearly, my 
poor Nina, and very often talks about you.” 
That was cheering news for me. I slept so 
sweetly on it that night. 








Not in vain for me had been this season of 
affliction. It pleased God to bless it to my soul, 
and from those lessons of suffering and sorrow, 
I rose up a changed creature, my wilful, haughty 
temper subdued, my thoughtless heart touched 
and softened. I had always loved Miss Ellen, 
but after my “dark days,” she became to me 
dearer than ever. She was my teacher in 
things spiritual, as well as in those which per- 
tained to worldly knowledge, and we were 
bound together in “ the best of bonds.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


One fair evening the very next summer, when 
my roses were again in their bloom, I tied to- 
gether many of the loveliest, and went, with my 
father and Ronald, to Mr. St. Felix’s. Ah! now 
you guess what for. "Twas Miss Ellen’s wed- 
ding eve, and my roses were to crown her dear 
head. Up those very stairs where I had gone 
one year before with such a heavy heart, I hur- 
ried, bearing my fragrant offering. Miss Ellen’s 
door was closed, but I opened it, and went in, no 
longer halting on the threshold so sorrowfully. 
“ You are just in time with the rose-buds,” said 


The very first day I sat up, my father brought} Fanny Hart, and she stretched out her hand for 


Miss Ellen to see me. She was looking very 
pretty, but yet so pale and weak, for herstrength 
returned to her but slowly. Miss Ellen was 
overcome when she entered the room, and her 
tears fell fast upon my face as she stooped down 
to kiss me. “My poor Nina; my dear child.” 
“ And you really love me yet, Miss Ellen? You 
really have forgiven me for all my rude, unkind 
behaviour to you? Oh, dear Miss Ellen, I have 
been so sorry!’ She stopped my feeble whis- 


‘ 





them, but Miss Ellen stopped her. “Let Nina put 
these in my hair, Fanny. I know she can do it 
very nicely, and long ago I promised her that 
she should fasten my bridal veil with some of 
her sweet flowers.” So the two bridesmaids, 
Fanny Hart and my sister Lotty, busied them- 
selves in clasping the elegant pearl bracelets 
round Miss Ellen’s arms, by the way, a gift from 
Miss Jane Colby. I picked up the delicate white 
buds, and placed them one by one in Miss Ellen’s 
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hair, and my fingers shook all the while, neither} Even though our dear Miss Ellen was going to 
could I keep back the tears, but I went on with} marry such a good and handsome man as 
my buds ; it was soon done, a sweet task to dress} George Talbot, and though we knew she would 
those soft, dark tresses. Fanny and Lotty came} be very happy, and have a lovely home of her 
tolook. “ How beautiful !” they both cried ; “but own, Herbert, her little brother, living with her; 
what ails you Nina? why you are crying.” And;Sophy St. Felix and myself could do nothing 
soI was. Ah,little wonder! As I looked upon} but cry whilst the ceremony was going on. 
Ellen Somers dressed for her bridal, my rose-} There was a large and brilliant company gather- 
buds gleaming in her hair, the past came up 80} ed in Mrs. St. Felix’s beautiful parlor that even- 
vividly before me. And I remembered ancneens ing, but the fairest sight of all to me, was my 
offering of flowers laid by my hands so sadly on} sweet Miss Ellen clad in her bridal dress, and 
Miss Ellen’s breast, given when the shadow of} crowned with my rose-buds. 
death seemed resting on her brow. Miss Ellen} I love to keep mementoes of the past ; some- 
understood my tears, for she looked in my face}times I find it wise to do so. Amongst all 
and silently held out her arms, and I knelt down, } the relics of my earlier days, there is none more 
and laid my head upon her bosom, and we both touching, none more humbling to my heart than 
wept together. a little paper of withered roses, upon which is 
“Now for shame, Nina; look, you will crush } written this dear name, “ Miss Ellen.” When 
Miss Ellen’s dress, and you have made her cry} sudden anger rises in my soul, when I am tempt- 
too. A weeping bride! Oh this will never do,}ed to speak and act harshly, if I pause and 
Run down stairs, Nina; we want your rose-buds, {look upon these faded flowers, it is enough; I 
but not your tears ;” and Fanny and Lotty mer-} often lay them down with tearful eyes, and sad- 
rily pushed me from the room. dened spirit. Why, the reader need not ask. 





Columbia, Pennsylvania. 





WHO IS THE POET? 


BY REV. EDWARD C. JONES. 





Who is the Poet? He whose spirit’s cell } The dawn’s grey streak; the evening’s saffron pall; 








Holds as its chosen guest, the beautiful ; 

Who traces tissues of supernal light, 

Where grosser eyes, through Mammon’s dust, are dull; 
Who on the balcony of Truth stands out, 

When grovelling changelings quake her steps to mount, 
And pleads for man in common brotherhood, 

Where others can but Self in every phase recount. 


Who is the Poet? He who Virtue sees, 

Enthroned a Goddess in empyrean height ; 

Whose spirit yearns her benison to share, 

Though sordid earth would blot her from the sight; 

And when at roll of drum, the mountain pass 

Teems with a host, who Tyranny would quell, 

Each note of Freedom which her children chant, 

Thrills through his bosom’s core like some old Minster 
bell. 


Let the bright bud of Infancy, whose dew 

Seems unmixed droppings from the purest heaven, 
Spring in his pathway—and his heart dilates, 

As though an Angel to that heart was given ; 

And girlhood bounding joyous down the hill, 

With arm all bare, and tresses floating free, 

With cheek, carnation’s realm, and lucent eye, 
Brings to his soul of love a pulse of ecstasy. 





The rainbow arch; the sisterhood of flowers; 

The old pine forest’s grand orchestral hymn, 

When Autumn gales bring on the leafy showers; 

The birdling’s trial note; the river’s sheen, 

When dancing in the sunlight ; mountains’ stall, 
Whose hermit-forms half lose themselves with God,— 
All start a sleeping pulse, and hold him in their thrall. 


And Home affections—ah ! he feels the spell 

With exquisite intensity. The mart 

Where Commerce ruleth, never can efface 

The simple fondness of a boy’s true heart; 

He goes when day is done to that sweet hearth, 

Where blended voices wake a cherished strain, 

And clasping wife and children in his arms, 

The tears of honest joy roll down his cheeks like 
rain. 


Such is the Poet: though he cannot give 
To verse immortal all his yearnings pure. 
The beautiful, the true, the noble aim, 
Can from all sordid paths his steps allure ; 
And Death, when on his heart in icy thrill, 
Seems but a cherub clad in graver hue ; 
Forth led by him, the vast Eternal breaks, 


$ And song and bliss unite, to be forever new 
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PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


The following brief review of this eminent 
painter’s life, is from Spooner’s “ Anecdotes of 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects.” 

This pre-eminent painter, accomplished scho- 
lar, and skilful diplomatist, was born at Ant- 
werp in 1577, on the feast day of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, for which reason he received at the 
baptismal font the names of those Apostles. 
Rubens, in his earliest years, discovered un- 
common ability, vivacity of genius, literary 
taste, and a mild and docile disposition. His 
father, intending him for one of the learned 
professions, gave him a very liberal education, 
and on the completion of his studies, placed him 
as a page with the Countess of Lalain, in order 
that his son might acquire graceful and accom- 
plished manners, so important to success in a 
professional career. His father dying soon 
afterwards, young Rubens obtained the per- 
mission of his mother to follow the bent of his 
genius. He studied under several masters, the 
last of whom was the celebrated Otho Venius. 
He made such extraordinary progress, that when 
he had reached his twenty-third year, Venius 
frankly told him that he could be of no further 
service to him, and that nothing more remained 
for his improvement but a journey to Italy, 
which he recommended as the surest means of 
ripening his extraordinary talents to the great- 
est perfection. 

Rubens having secured the favor and patron- 
age of the Archduke Albert, governor of the 
Netherlands, for whom he executed several pic- 
tures, set out for Italy, with letters from his 

















patron, recommending him in the most honor- 
able manner to the Duke of Mantua, that at his 
court he might have access to his admirable 
collection of paintings and antique statues. He 
was received with the most marked distinction 
by the Duke, who took him into his service, 
and appointed him one of the gentlemen of his 
bed-chamber, an honor which was the more 
acceptable to Rubens, as it gave him greater 
facility for studying the great works of Giulio 
Romano in the Palazzo del Te, which were the 
objects of his,particular admiration. 

Giulio Romano’s masterly illustrations of the 
sublime poetry of Homer excited Rubens’ emu- 
lation in the highest degree. One day, while 
he was engaged in painting the history of Tur- 
nus and Aineas, in order to warm his imagi- 
nation with poetic rapture, he repeated with 
great energy, the lines of Virgil, beginning, 

“Tile etiam patriis agmen ciet,”’ &c. 
The Duke, overhearing his recitations, entered 
the apartment, and was surprised to find the 
young painter’s mind richly stored with classi- 
cal literature. Rubens remained in the service 
of the Duke of Mantua, who had conceived the 
strongest attachment to him, nearly eight years, 
visiting Venice, Rome, Genoa, and other cities, 
executing many commissions, and leaving every- 
where superb specimens of his magic pencil. 
In 1605, the Duke having occasion. to send an 
envoy to the court of Spain, employed Rubens 
as a person eminently fitted for the delicate 
mission. He successfully accomplished the 
negotiations confided to him, painted the por- 
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trait of Philip III., and received from that 
monarch the most flattering marks of distinc-} bens to decorate the gallery of the Luxemhourg 
tion. with a series of emblematical paintings, in 

In 1608, after an absence of eight years, {twenty-four compartments, illustrative of the 
Rubens was suddenly recalled to Antwerp by ‘principal events of her life. The series was 
the severe illness of his mother, who died be- painted at Antwerp, except two pictures, which 
fore his arrival. The loss of his dearly beloved {he finished at Paris in 1623, when he arranged 
parent was a severe affliction to him. He had (the whole in the gallery. These great works, 
proposed to return to Italy, but the Archduke }executed in less than three years, are alone suf- 
Albert, and the Infanta Isabella, induced him to (ficient to attest the abundant fertility of his 


~ 





In 1620, Mary of Medicis commissioned Ru- 








settle at Antwerp, where he married, built a 


magnificent house, with a saloon in the form of 


a rotunda, which he embellished with a rich 
collection of antique statues, busts, vases, and 
pictures by the greatest masters. This collec- 
tion he sold many years afterwards to the 
Duke of Buckingham for £10,000. Amidst these 
select productions of art, he passed about twelve 
years in the tranquil exercise of his great 


abilities, producing an astonishing number of 


admirable pictures for the churches and public 
edifices of the Low Countries. 
In order to continne his mental improvement, 


to enjoy the sweets of friendly intercourse, and {nificent productions of his pencil. 


genius, and the wonderful facility of his hand. 

In 1628, the Infanta Isabella despatched Ru- 
bens on a delicate political mission to the court 
of Spain, relative to the critical state of the 
government of the Low Countries, and for in- 
structions preparatory to a negotiation of peace 
between Spain and England. On his arrival at 
the Spanish capital, he was received in the 
most gracious manner by Philip IV., acquitted 
himself of his diplomatic mission to the entire 
satisfaction of the Infanta and the King, and 
completely captivated that monarch, and his 
minister, the Duke de Olivares, by the mag- 
He executed 


to economize his precious time, Rubens regu-‘several great works, for which he was mu- 


lated his affairs with a precision which nothing § 


was permitted to derange. He received com- 
pany at stated times, took regular exercise out 
of doors, usually on horseback, and it is said 
that he never painted without having some one 
to read to him from a classic work of history or 
poetry. He possessed an extraordinary memory, 
and understood the ancient and several modern 
languages, writing and speaking them with ease 
and fluency. His familiar acquaintance with 
ancient and modern literature, had enriched 
his mind with inexhaustible resources. 


nificently rewarded, received the honors of 
knighthood, and was presented with the golden 
key, as a Gentleman of the Royal Bed-Cham- 
ber. 

In 1629, he returned to Flanders, and was 
immediately despatched to England by the In- 
fanta, on a secret mission, to ascertain the dis- 
position of the government on the subject of 
peace. The king, Charles I., an ardent lover of 
the fine arts, received the illustrious painter 
with every mark of distinction, and immediately 
employed him in painting the ceiling of the 


Rubens’ great popularity naturally excited {Banqueting House at Whitehall, where he re- 


envy, and created enemies. 


Generous and } presented the Apotheosis of his father, James 


affable to all, and a liberal encourager of art, {I., for which he received £3,000.. Here Rubens 


he found himself assailed by those who were 
most indebted to him for assistance. With the 
most audacious effrontery, they insinuated that 
he owed the best part of his reputation in the 
great variety of his works, for which he was 
celebrated, to the talents of two of his disciples, 
Snyders and Wildens, whom he employed oc- 
casionally in forwarding the animals and land- 
scapes in his pictures. The principal of these 
vilifiers were Abraham Janssens, Cornelius 
Schut, and Theodore Rombouts; the first had 


showed himself no less skilful as a diplomatist 
than asapainter. In one of the-frequent visits 
with which the king honored him’ during the 
execution of the work, he alluded with infinite 
delicacy and address to the subject of a peace 
with Spain, and finding the monarch not averse 
to such a measure, he immediately produced his 
credentials. Charles at once appointed some 
members of his council to negociate with him, 
and a pacification was soon effected. The King 
was so highly pleased with the productions of 





the hardihood to challenge him to paint a pic-‘his pencil, and particularly with his conduct in 
ture in competition with him. Rubens treated {this diplomatic emergency, that he gave him a 
these attacks with a dignity and philanthropy { munificent reward, and.conferred upon him the 
that shows his exalted mind, and the goodness;honor of knighthood, Feb. 21, 1630. On this 
of his heart; he relieved the necessities of his} occasion, the king presented Rubens with his 
accusers, and exposed his immortal production }own sword, enriched with diamonds, his hat- 
of the descent from the Cross. band of jewels, valued at ten thousand crowns, 
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and a gold chain, which Rubens wore ever 
afterwards, 

Rubens, after having successfully/accomplish- 
ed the objects of his missions to the courts of 
Spain and England, returned to Antwerp, where 
he was received with all the honors and distinc- 
tion due to his services and exalted merit. He 
still continued to exercise his pencil with undi- 
minished industry and reputation, till 1635, 
when he experienced some aggravated attacks of 
the gout, to which he had been subject, suc- 
ceeded by an infirmity and trembling of the 
hand, which obliged him to decline executing 
all works of large dimensions. Though he had 
now reached his fifty-eighth year, and was load- 
ed with deserved honors and wealth, he never- 
theless continued to instruct his pupils, to cor- 
respond with his cherished friends, and to paint 
easel pictures when his torturing malady would 
permit, till his death, in 1640, aged 63 years. 
He was buried with extraordinary pomp and 
solemnity in the church of St. James, under the 
altar of the private chapel, which he had deco- 
rated with one of his finest pictures. A superb 
monument was erected to his memory. 

The number of works executed by Rubens is 
truly astonishing ; Smith, in his Catalogue rai- 
sonné, vols. ii. and ix., describes about eigh- 
teen hundred considered genuine by him, in the 
different public and private collections of Europe. 
There can be no doubt that a great number of 
these were executed by his numerous scholars 
and assistants, under his direction, from his 
designs, and then finished by himself. Besides 








the genuine paintings of Rubens, there are a 
multitude of doubtful authenticity, attributed 
to him, most of which were executed by his 
pupils and imitators. Many such, fine pictures, 
are in the United States. There are upwards 
of twelve hundred engravings after works at- 
tributed to Rubens; some of which, however, 
are of doubtful authenticity. Those executed 
by the Bolswerts, Paul Pontius, and other co- 
temporary engravers who worked under Rubens’ 
supervision, are undoubtedly genuine. There 
are a great number of his works in England in 
the public galleries and the collections of the 
nobility ; there are nine in the National gallery, 
fourteen in the Dulwich gallery, and others at 
Windsor, Hampton Court, and Whitehall. The 
enormous value set upon his works at the pre- 
sent time, may be seen by referring to the cata- 
logue of the National gallery; thus, the Brazen 
Serpent cost £1260 ; a Landscape, called Rubens’ 
Chateau, £1500; Peace and War, £3000; the 
Rape of the Sabines, £3000 ; and the Judgment 
of Paris, 4000 gunieas. Many of the works of 
Rubens, like those of other great masters, have 
suffered greatly from the effects of time, but 
more from improper cleaning and unskillful 
restoration, especially in retouching injured 
parts, by which the original harmony of color- 
ing has been destroyed. Thus his pictures in 
the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, have been 
three times cleaned, repaired, and painted over, 
so that little of the original splendor of coloring 
remains. 





THE HAIR RING. 


BY MRS. BRADLEY. 


My little ring, a circlet small 
Of brown and braided hair, 

1 would not change for all the gems 
That titled ladies wear; 

There’s Mable in her castle grand, 
Lord Ronald by her side, 

Will make her, on to-morrow’s eve, 
His proud and bonnie bride. 


And she will be arrayed in gems, 
And vestments rarely fine, 
With diamonds in her night-black hair, 
Like winter stars to shine ; 
And on my lady’s lily hand 
The bridal ring shall be— 
A jewel of such flashing light 
As few have lived to see. 


But think you I would change this ring, 
This curl from Allan’s brow, 

And stand in Lady Mabel’s place, 
By proud Lord Ronald now? 


For all her grand ancestral halls, 
Her stately wooer nigh, 

For all her store of gold and pearls, 
She’s poorer, far, than I! 


She has no woman’s wealth of love, 
No true heart to bestow— 

She only cares for pride of place, 
For vanity and show; 

And I have neither bonnie looks, 
Nor wealth nor lofty name ; 

Yet Allan holds me to his heart, 





And loves me all the same. 


And this, my bonnie, braided ring, 
Enwoven of his hair, 
Shall be the proudest ornament 
My heart shall wish to wear; 
Until upon my finger set, 
A golden ring shall shine, 
And all the world shall know me his, 
And Allan will be mine! 
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MONSIEUR JOUVENET. 


BY CHERECOT. 


Some sixteen years ago the following adver-: when I visited the city where he flourished and 
tisement appeared in the Thornton Weekly} made money, he always honored me with daily 
Organ :— calls. 

“ Adolphe Emile Jouvenet, late of Paris, respect-' His last letter in reference to Octavie, informed 
fully informs the citizens of Thornton and its vicinity,} me. in a postscript, that unexpected news from 
that he is prepared to give lessons in French, Music { } 4 
and Dancing, to such as require his services. For} France had induced him suddenly to return 
terms, etc., apply at his rooms in the Eagle Hotel.” there, and as he had acquired a little fortune, 

There was quite an excitement, in Thornton he intended to collect it together, and spend the 
at this announcement, and classes were speedily ‘remainder of his days in his native land; his 
formed for French and dancing, while some few ; only regret being that his hasty departure would 
availed themselves of the chance to learn music ; } prevent his taking a personal leave of me, and 
but this latter branch Mr. Jouvenet did not find ' his old friends in Thornton. 
so profitable, as there were not many families} I wrote immediately to Frank, who had also 
who had pianos; thus his scholars were chiefly ; ; been one of Monsieur’s pupils, to purchase for 
among gentlemen who patronized the flute or} {him a souvenir on my part, and to let me know 
violin. when he had sailed. In a week I received a 

Child as I was at the time, I well remember | letter which contained the history of Monsieur’s 
my awe at my first introduction to Monsieur } last days in America; it will be seen they were 
Jouvenet, who was a middle aged man with a not tranquil ones: 

French profusion of hair and whiskers, (mous-} “Dear Coz :—According to your request, I exe- 
taches were not in vogue in those days,) and a!cuted the commission entrusted to me, and pre- 
pair of piercing eyes that to my fancy gleamed | sented Monsieur Jouvenet with the seal ring 
very sternly beneath his shaggy brows. But} you desired me to purchase for him. The old 
the first tone of his voice, his polite address}governor expressed his delight in his usual 
and suavity of manner, dissipated my fears, vivacious manner, and if I had been a girl, could 
and we were soon the best of friends; a mis- not have embraced me more tenderly. He sent 
step in dancing, a wrong pronunciation in; (a thousand grateful messages to you, which, for 
French, or a false note in music, never elicited the soul of me, I can’t remember. It’s no mat- 
any remonstrance, beyond “ma chere enfant ‘ter, you can guess them. I was really sorry 
vous me faites mal—you do my feelin’ sick.” ‘the dear old chap was going to leave us, and 

But years passed on; the young generation jaccordingly spent the greater part of the last 
grew up, and the succeeding one was sent to! day with him, roaming about the city, and help- 
boarding schools ; so that Monsieur was obliged ing him prepare for the voyage. 
to seek a more extended field of action, andwell} “He told me with great glee that he had saved 
provided with testimonials of ability, he finally} and scraped together quite a fortune of some 
decided to take up his residence in Philadelphia. eight thousand dollars, which he had just con- 

So we were forced to part, and the adieus; verted into gold and bills of exchange, and safely 
were extremely touching on both sides, though} deposited in the bureau at his lodgings. ‘It 
I doubt now whether an uninterested spectator ; veel,’ he said,‘ make me more richer at home 
might not have thought them ludicrous. The }dan here—il fait bon vivre a Paris pour rien, 
last admonition to me was— ¢alzolument rien.’ ‘ That’s very cheap, indeed,’ 

“Now, enfant cherie, nevair forgait vat I ave} remarked I, ‘ I’d like to live there.’ 
learn you vid so much pain. You ave de ac-} “This produced an immediate invitation from 
cent Parisien, and de tournure distingué; also, { our friend, which I faithfully promised to ac- 
you touch de piano vid force, but you nevair; cept at some indefinite future time ; and then we 
turn out your toe enough in de danse. Adieu, } parted, for he was obliged to return home and 
ma chére demoiselle, and remembair your toe.” jattend to the sale of his furniture, while I was 
And with his hand on his heart, and a graceful {to play in the evening at the Philharmonic. 
bow, which was duly returned by the chére de-; “I had gone to the Hall at an early hour, and 
moiselle, placing her feet in the third position,’ was talking to some of the performers, when I 
while she executed a comme il faut courtesy,{saw Monsieur Jouvenet jumping across the 
Monsieur and I parted. ; benches in a perfectly frantic manner, with his 

We met often again, however, for the old gen-; face of an apoplectic hue, and his eyes staring 
tleman mostly spent his vacations with ~ and} to an extent that quite alarmed me. I rushed? 
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forward to meet him, but before I could say a 
word he clutched my arm spasmodically, and, 
dragging me forward, said in a gasping tone, 

“¢ Ah, mon ami, Je suis volé, I am rob of all 
I ave in de vorl.’ 

“*Robbed,’ exclaimed I, ‘How? When? 
Where ?” 

“ He did not answer until he had succeeded 
in seating me in a cab waiting at the door, 
which he ordered to drive to No. — South Fifth 
street, and then with many ‘sacres,’ and other 





“*Vell, sair, you ave bought a bureau to-day 
in Spruce street.’ 

“ * No, sir, I tell you.’ 

“*Sair, your name is Dieair, you have my 
bureau and my papairs, vich you must geeve 
dis minute, for I go to Havre to-morrow, and I 
must ave my bureau.’ 

“*Good heavens, sir, you are deranged. I 
tell you I know nothing about your bureau,’ 
said the gentleman shutting the door. 

“¢Sair, your name is Dieair, you ave my bu- 


French interjections too numerous to mention,} reau and my money, you no geeve, I get police,’ 
proceeded to relate his misfortune. It appears}screamed Jouvenet, forcibly kicking the door 
he had deposited all his money in the second} open again, to the extreme anger of Mr. Dyer, 
drawer of his bureau in the morning, that before; who was so evidently on the point of knocking 
he left the house, he told the landlady of his}the old governor down, that I, who had been 
intention to have a sale, and requested her to} dying of laughter in the carriage, now thought 
attend to the preliminaries, appointing an hour} it time to interfere: I jumped out, and in a 
for his return in the afternoon, when it was to} few words explained the whole affair to Mr. 
take place. He, unfortunately, was so beguiled} Dyer, who was very polite, but could not assist 
by my agreeable company as to overstay his} us, as he knew of no other person of his own 
time, and on reaching his room, was astonished} name in the city. So we got into the carriage 
to find it empty, while the elated hostess began $ again, and went up and down the cross streets 
to tell him how well everything had sold, among} without success, until it occurred to me to in- 
the rest ‘that old bureau for twelve dollars.’} quire at a grocery store whether such a person 
For once, Monsieur forgot his gallantry and } lived in the neighborhood. 

reverence for the sex, assailing the poor woman} “He said ‘ No; that he knew every family for 
with epithets, among which ‘infime’ was the}squares around, and there was no such name 
mildest, while he danced, stamped, and tore his among them.’ 

hair, until he finally sank exhausted in a chair.; “A bright idea flashed across me. 

When he recovered breath to question the; “‘Is there, perhaps, a dyer near here ?” 
frightened woman, she could give but little in-; “‘ Yes, a few doors above.’ 

formation respecting the person who bought the; “Then we proceeded, and I persuaded Jouve- 





bureau, which was taken immediately away, 
but she thought the name was Dyer, and the 
house somewhere in Fifth, Sixth or Seventh 
street. With this imperfect clue to guide his 
movements, he got a directory,.sent for a cab, 
installed his landlady therein, and came forth- 
with after me, ascertaining on the way that a 
Mr. Dyer lived at No. — South Fifth street. 

“T wish you could have seen the grimaces of 
our French friend, as he related his grievances, 
while the cab went swiftly through the dark- 
ness and driving rain, until we arrived at Mr. 
Dyer’s, when he sprang out, rang the bell, and 
asked for the gentleman of the house, who soon 
made his appearance, and politely requested 
Monsieur to walk in. 

“No, sair, tank you, I sall not valk in.’ 

“¢ Well, sir, your business ?” 

“¢Sair, your name ees Dieair ?’ 

“<«That’s my name, sir.’ 

“* You ave bought a bureau to-day in Spruce 
street ?? 

“¢ A bureau? No, I bought no bureau to-day.’ 

“¢Sair, your name is Dieair ?” 

“¢Yes, sir, I told you so once before.’ 








> 


net to remain in the cab, and let me manage 
affairs this time. 

“JT opened the door, and entered a small 
dingy room, where I was confronted by a vine- 
gar faced woman, who demanded my business. 

“¢You bought a bureau to-day in Spruce 
street ?” 

“¢ Well, what’s that to you?’ 

“ «Excuse me, madam,’ said I, making a low 
bow, ‘if I trouble you for a direct answer, did 
you buy such a bureau ?’—describing it. 

“¢ Yes,’ said she, a little mollified, ‘I did, but 
I don’t see what business it is of yours.’ 

“¢Only, ma’am, that it was sold through mis- 
take, during the absence of the owner, and 
contains papers of no value except to him, 
which he is extremely anxious to regain. If 
you will, therefore, be so good as to let us get 
them from the drawer of which I have the key, 
we shall not long intrude on you.’ 

“¢A pretty story,’ said she, putting her arms 
a-kimbo, ‘and how do I know it’s true? be- 
sides, the bureau is mine now, and I’ve a right 
to all that’s in it, and I won’t give nothin’ up till 
I’m “a paid for it.’ 


ai 
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“¢ You will find it difficult to establish a legal whom it had been entrusted. To my dismay, 
right to it, ma’am, and therefore I advise you {she positively refused to let me have it, declar- 
to give us possession of the papers and let using that she had promised the woman whom 
go.’ we had left to give it to no hands but her own. 
“Here, Mr. Jouvenet, unable to restrain his} “In vain I explained; Monsieur raved, and 
impatience, rushed in, and nearly ruined all. {the young man insisted; she was immovable, 

“*You ave my bureau, ma’am, you ave robjand sat reposing her bulky form in a large 
me, and sal geeve it me dis moment.’ rocking-chair, behind the counter, on which a 

“The woman turned round with flashing eyes } tallow candle, dimly burning, revealed piles of 
on the intruder— herring, onions, pottery, candies and other mis- 

“¢ Your bureau, old man; it’s mine, I tell you, } cellanies, which you can imagine better than I 
for I paid for it honestly, and now you shan’t}can describe; here she sat, like a queen on her 
see it for your impudence in calling me a thief ;} throne, insensible to the supplications of her 
ain’t you a precious pair of scamps, coming to} subjects. 
frighten a lone woman out of her property at; “* You ees von bad villain voman,’ cried Mon- 
this time of night?” ; Sieur; ‘you sall go to de presun ef you geeve not 

“<*Listen to me,’ said I, drawing her aside and}de key. I veel ave it; you sall not rob me, 
explaining in a few words, that unless she suf-} you inféme bad voman.’ 
fered us quietly to examine the bureau, should} “‘Dair, dat’s plenty bad talk, goot Herr.’ 
summon an officer. “*You old your tongue, voman; you geeve 

“<But I can’t,’ said she sullenly, ‘the bureau} de key or I keel you; geeve de key, I say.’ 
isn’t here ; I bought it formy niece, whois going; ‘You like see, goot Herr,’ answered she 
to be married to-morrow, and I sent it to the} tauntingly, as she held it up, ‘here, take goot 
house where she’s going to live, away down by } leetle look, and keep your tempaivr.’ 
the Navy Yard, right away as soonasI bought it.’: “This was the drop too much, and Monsieur, 

“ Monsieur heard her with a blank stare of }making a sudden clutch at the key, so tempt- 
misery, and I, who had been all hope at finding ;ingly displayed, landed in the old lady’s lap, 
the missing bureau, was almost in despair, when and both tumbled down with the chair on top 
I thought how little chance there was that the {of them, amid the crash of crockery, and the 
money, a great part of which was in gold, should $dislodgment of various other articles. With 
have escaped the notice of the different persons 'some difficuly they were raised again, and at 
who must have had it in charge, especially as ‘last, a compromise was effected by the young 
the drawer above the one containing the money } man, into whose hand I slipped a dollar, offer- 
was unlocked, and could, therefore, easily be sing to go for the woman, and to bring her down 
taken out. with him. And for one weary hour we waited, 

“These thoughts did not take much time, ‘ in the little, close-smelling shop, for them, while 
and again turning to the woman, I insisted on ; the Frenchman and Dutchwoman glared defiance 
her giving me the direction of the house where } at each other. 
the bureau was, and either coming with us her-: “ Atlast they came; the key was surrendered ; 
self or sending a person in her place as autho-{ Monsieur Jouvenet and myself rushed into the 
rity for demanding it. chamber and, unlocking the drawer, succeeded 

“The first she absolutely refused to do, and, }in taking out the money before the other party 
at last, only on threats of compulsion, suffered a}came up. And now he danced; he capered ; he 
young man in her employ to accompany us, say- sang; he embraced us all round, even to the 
ing crossly, as we left her, ‘that she hoped the;old Dutchwoman. He severally begged mille 
old fool would lose his property for bothering ; pardons of all the females for his impoliteness ; 
her so.’ he gave them, and the young man, each, five 

“Tmagine, dear coz, the dreary night ride;dollars, And with some difficulty, in the midst 
through the close dark lanes of Southwark. }of his transports, I at last got him into the cab 
Monsieur never still one moment, jumping,}and conveyed to his lodgings. The rest were 
swearing and groaning out his never-ending, ‘Je? taken to their destination by the cab driver, 
suis volé,’ while the culprit landlady sobbed in} who was liberally remunerated for his tedious 
one corner, and the young man, angry at being; cold drive. 
roused from his slumbers, sat stupidly silent at} ‘To conclude. This morning I saw him safely 
the other. on board the vessel, and under weigh for the 

“ At last we arrived at our destination, and?shores of la belle France, the only abode on 
went into a little huckster shop, next door, to; earth, as he enthusiastically informed me, of 
obtain the key from an old Dutchwoman, to “¢ Liberté, Egalité,’ Fraternité,’ ” 
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THE STUDY OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE, 
CURATOR OF ENTOMOLOGY, CONNECTICUT SOCIETY NATURAL HISTORY. 


In the entire range of the sciences, none pos- 
sesses greater fascination for the student than 
the science of Entomology. Small and insig- 
nificant indeed may appear the objects claiming 
his attention, low in the scale of animated ex- 
istences ; yet the smallest insect has claims to 
consideration which require only to be under- 
stood to be acknowledged and appreciated. 

Amid the larger and more striking objects of 
interest appertaining to the natural world, it 
scarcely excites surprise that these tiny crea- 


bask in sunshine, float on the impalpable at- 
mosphere, and quaff the luscious nectar of beau- 
teous flowers!” Well might those philosophers, 
on whose mind there dawned, albeit dimly, the 
great truth of an after life—well might they 
imagine their toilsome existence typified in the 
caterpillar, their descent to the quiet grave, in 
the tomb-like repose of the chrysalis, and the 
hereafter they sighed for, in the spirit-like re- 
surrection of the happy butterfly ; and seizing 
with avidity the idea, well might they designate 


tures should be in a great measure overlooked ;} these aerial creatures by the name of “souls!” 
yet, when we direct our attention to the investi-} for Yu», signifies both soul and butterfly. 


gation of insect economy, to the beauty of form, 


How striking the analogy between the various 


of color, and wonderful adaptation displayed in} transformations of the insect, and those (if we 
their formation and preservation, we are}may so speak) ofman! The poor, feeble, help- 
astonished at the wisdom and skill which cre- less worm, groping amid the weeds and plants 
ated and sustains such minute and frail, though) in search of food, which, when found, it vo- 
wonderful creatures. raciously devours, confining itself to the little 

From the earliest times to the present, the} world around it, beyond which it never looks 
study of insects has attracted the attention of pa moment for higher joys or sweeter consola- 
the learned and the curious. Scholars, ‘Ragen, Hans; then lying as if all the functions of life 
philosophers and poets, have drawn largely on } were extinct, in a silken tomb, or the hard case 
the insect world for illustrating discourse, } of the chrysalis, till at last it assumes a new 
teaching lessons of wisdom, of industry, and of form and brilliant colors, and soars away a thing 
warning, for the subject is inexhaustible. nid fe eee a the nectar from a thousand 
Kirby, in his valuable work, suggests, that} flowers, bask in the sunshine, and be rocked 
“some of the wonderful tales of the cusbinian! sweetly to sleep by the gentle soothing winds 
were grafted on the changes which they ob-} of evening. Suchtheinsect! Now turn to man. 
served to take place in insects.” Another] tahsbillie the same world as the helpless worm, 
writer says :—‘ The story of the phoenix, for ex- a posit oot treptio in its pursuits and 
ample, in many of its particulars, closely re-) its pleasures that he seldom directs his gaze 
sembles various occurrences in the metamor-} upward, to fix his eyes upon unfading beauty, 
phoses of insects. At first a worm, emerging } and to secure a lasting treasure, a glorious in- 
from the ashes of its parent’s funeral pile, and) heritance. The little span allotted to him is 
eventually a glorious winged creature, providing } soon run, and he sinks into the silent tomb (as 
in the means of its own destruction the nidus} the caterpillar changes toa chrysalis,) and then 





of its future and unseen progeny; the fabled 
phenix might assuredly have acquired its type 
from the actual butterfly, without any great 
stretch of imagination. Then, again, the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls, would, to the minds of the early observers, 
be shadowed forth in the apparent revivification 
of the seemingly dead chrysalis. But the doc- 
trine of a future life, more glorious than that of 
transmigration, also derived support and counte- 


the soyl speeds to brighter worlds, to bask in 
eternal sunshine, and to change no more for- 
ever. How far above our earthly existence is 
that of the unseen world! What glories and 
beauties may there’ be in reserve for us we can- 
not know, until, after passing through the 
changes allotted to man, we learn them from 
experience in the spirit-world. 

In this brief article we have alluded, in a 
general way, to the science of Entomology and 


nance from the same remarkable vicissitudes} its claims upon the attention of every reflecting 


of insect life.” 

Newman says: “ What can be more wonderful 
than the fact that an unsightly worm should 
passa through a shrouded and death-like sleep, 
and should wake at last a glorious butterfly, to 





mind; at a future time we may present some 


of the more attractive features of this fascinat- 


ing study, which, we hope, may prove interest- 
ing to the numerons readers of the Home 
Magazine. 
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THE ICE PALACE AT 8ST. PETERSBURG. 


The cold of the climate of Russia is Se large space being left between it and the 
very severe during the winter months ; but, in} palace for a promenade. The central compart- 
the year 1740, it was so excessive, that, by{ment, in front of the palace, projected slightly. 
order of the Empress Anne, an ice palace was}It appeared to be a door, but it was in fact a 
erected on the banks of the river Neva, its}large window. The palace was entered behind 
frozen waters furnishing the material. Our en-;through two gates which were handsomely or- 
graving of this most extraordinary edifice, to-;namented with orange trees in leaf and flower, 
gether with the following account of it, is taken? with birds perched on the branches, all of ice. 
from a detailed description, published at St.: On entering the palace behind, the spectator 
Petersburg, in the year 1741. was introduced into a spacious vestibule or 
It was the original intention of those who} porch, with one room on each side. As these 
projected the design of the Ice Palace, to build{ were the only rooms, and as the roof was with- 
it on the river Neva itself, in order to be as ee a ceiling, they were necessarily very lofty 
3 
t 





as possible to the source from whence the ice{and spacious. One of these rooms was fitted up 
was obtained. Operations were therefore com-{as a bedroom. It contained a dressing-table 
menced, on that river, towards the close of the; fully set out with a looking glass and all sorts 
year 1739; but the ice gave way under theof powder and essence boxes, jars, bottles, a 

walls of the palace as soon as they were par-}watch, and a pair of candlesticks and candles, 
tially raised. The work was, consequently,{allofice. The candles were sometimes smeared 
abandoned, and a place selected by the Empress, } with naphtha and set in a blaze without melt- 
on the banks of the river, between the fortress 
of the Admiralty and her new winter residence. 


ing. Before the table, two little figures were 
placed as supporters, and against the wall a 

The manner of building was as follows seg secnted was hung. In another part of this room 
purest and most transparent ice was first ee the bedstead, with bed, pillows, and coun- 
; 





ed. It was cut from the river in large blocks,}terpane, finely wrought curtains, and other 
which were then squared with rule and compass, }furniture, all exquisitely and beautifully chisel- 
and carved out with all the regular architectu- led out of ice. On the right was a fire-place 
ral embellishments. When each block was ‘elegantly carved out of the same material, and 
ready, it was raised to its destined place by} within were logs of ice, which were occasionally 
cranes and pulleys. Before letting it down on}smeared with naptha and then fired. 
the surface of the block which was to support} The other room might be called either the 
it, a little water was thrown between them ; the} dining or drawing room; in it was a table, with 
upper block was immediately lowered, and as{a handsome time piece, provided with wheels 
soon as it was brought into contact with theof ice, which were visible through its trans- 
lower block, the water froze and the two became} parent case. On each side were settees or sofas, 
literally one. The whole building, when com- {handsomely carved, and two large statues were 
pleted, appeared as if carved out of one eng me in the corners of the room, besides other 
mense block of ice; although formed of sepe- }furniture. 
rate pieces, there was no visible proof of it on} The grounds, in the immediate neighborhood 
the exterior surface, “ producing an effect infi- of the palace, were ornamented with various in- 
nitely more beautiful than as if it had been }genious devices in ice. Six cannons, regularly 
built of the most costly marble, its transparency {bored and turned, with their wheels and car- 
and bluish tint giving it rather the appearance ‘riages, stood before the balustrade, three on 
of a precious stone.” each side; these were of the calibre of such as 
The facade, or front of the building, was plain, ;usually receive three pounds of powder, but as 
being merely divided into compartments by :they were made of such fragile material it was 
pilasters or square flat columns attached to the ;not considered safe to put in more than a quarter 
walls. In each compartment there was a win-{of a pound; the ball was made of hard tow, 
dow, the panes of which were formed of_slabs i rammed in; iron balls, however, were fired 
of ice, as transparent and smooth as plate glass. {from these cannons two or three times without 
An ornamental balustrade of small pilasters { bursting them. The court were present when 
surmounted the facade of the building, and be- ithe experiment was tried, and the balls pierced 
hind was the sloping roof with chimneys, in thea plank two inches thick, at a distance of sixty 
usual style of Russian architecture. Another;paces. Two mortars stood on either side of the 
handsome ice balustrade surrounded the palace, } entrance, of the size of such as usually carry a 
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we 


shell weighing eighty pounds; when fired, the mortars, and dolphins, a little in advance of the 
charge of powder was the same as that for the{ balustrade, stood two pyramids surmounted by 


cannons. 


In a line with the cannons and mor- } globes ; they were erected on handsome pedes- 


tars, stood two dolphins, which were made to; tals, and had a circular window, around which 
throw a stream of inflamed naptha out of their; a dial was painted on each of the four sides, 
mouths, at night, by means of concealed tubes,; These pyramids were hollow within, and were 

At either extremity of the row of cannons,} entered by a doorway placed in their rear. A 
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large octagonal paper lantern was hung up in 
the centre of each pyramid, with monstrous 
figures painted on each of its sides. These 
lanterns were illuminated at night, and a man 
stationed in each pyramid to turn them, so as 
to present each of the figures on their sides in 
succession at the windows of the ae which 
Vou. V.—No. 3. 








was done, much to the amusement of the speo- 
tators. 

An elephant of the natural size was placed on 
the left side of the palace, and on his back was 
a Persian, holding a battle-axe in his hand; 
two other Persians, one of whom held a spear, 
were placed in front of him. This elephant, 
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which was hollow, was made to throw water 
through his trunk to the height of twenty- 
four feet. This was done by means of tubes, 
leading from the foss of the Admiralty near 
which it stood. At night naptha was sub- 
stituted for water, and fired. The effect is 2 
said to have been very singular, the appear- 
ance being that of a stream of fire. To mak 
this part of the exhibition still more enter- 
taining, a man was placed within the elephant, 
who occasionally blew through certain pipes, aa 
so as to make a noise like the roaring of the 
elephant. 

The following are reported as the dimen- 
sions of the palace. Length, 56 feet; depth, 183 with a wooden railing, and stationing, at the 
feet; and height, including the roof, 21 feet. ‘ aullimte, police officers, who allowed only a 
The palisading surrounding the building was;certain number of persons to pass in at one 
87 feet in length, and 36 feet in width; whilst; time. 
the average breadth of the promenade was nine} The English poet Cowper, has written the fol- 
feet. The entire length of the front view, in-} lowing beautiful lines on the Ice Palace at St. 
cluding the pyramids at the corners, was 114 feet. ; Petersburg : 

At night the streams of naptha projected from § 
the mouths of the two dolphins and the trunk 
of the elephant, were fired, together with the; Qonyivial table, and commodious seat, 
lanterns in each pyramid, and the candles in} (What seemed atleast commodious seat) was there ; 
the palace, were lighted up. The illumination: Sofa, and couch, and high built throne august. 
is said to have produced a grand and beautiful The same lubricity was found in all, 
effect, as the light appeared, not only through: And all was moist to the warm touch; a scene 
the windows of the palace showing to advan-} Of evanescent glory, once a stream, 
tage the grotesque figures which were hung be- And soon to glide into a stream again.” 
fore them, but, owing to the transparency of its As long as the excessive cold lasted, that is 

walls, the whole building shone with a delicate ’ ; from the beginning of January to the middle of 
pearly lustre. { March, sv long did this remarkable edifice stand ; 

When thé work was completed, the public it then began to give way towards the southern 
were allowed unrestricted access to all parts of} side, and soon it gradually melted. Its ruins 
the building and its environs. This, at first,} were not altogether useless, for the large blocks 
caused considerable confusion, which was finally } of the walls were taken to fill the ice cellars of 












“ Blush’d on the panels ;—Mirror needed none, 
Where all was vitreous; but in order due 











obviated by surrounding the whole of the works } the imperial palace. C. 
YEARNINGS. 
BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 
Take me from this clash and tumult, Oh! TI hate this clang and bustle, 
Burst the town-bonds, give me air; Where life’s heart-ache throbs and heaves: 
Oh! I do not like the world-look Hate your silvery, silken rustle, 
That these stony faces wear,— Robes that scorn the forest leaves : 
Time-worn faces,— And these stiff, impassive faces,— 
Love-lost faces,— Never sunlike, always old,— 
Joyless, world-worn, stony faces ; Where there lie no love-born traces, 


Oh! I do not like the world-look Of the heart’s forgotten gold. 


That these stony faces wear. : 
: Take me from this toil and bustle ;— 


Bear me back, alone with Nature, From this gush of ¢ilken sheen ; 
Where the dreamy sunshine lies, Where the green-leaves smile and rustle, 
Like God’s love, on every feature And the thought-elves lurk between ; 
Of the landscape, or the skies ;— Dreamy spirits ;— 
Where the loving winds have revelled, Flashing spirits ;— 
And the thought-elves talked and toiled,— Hear ye what their whispers mean? 
Though it leave my locks dishevelled, Oh! I love the leaves’ sweet rustle, 
And my garments sore agsoiled. Where the thought-elyes lurk between. 
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JOHNNY COLE. , 


BY MRS. 8. HEPBURN HAYES. 

“T guess we will have to put out our Johnny,” The winter is beginning early, and promises to 
said Mrs. Cole, with a sigh, as she drew closer} be cold. Our potatoes didn’t turn out as well 
to the fire, one cold day in Autumn. This re- ; as I expected, and the truth is, we cannot get 
mark was addressed to her husband, a sleepy, } along so. We won’t have victuals to last us 
lazy looking man, who was stretched ona bench, } half the time; and, manage as I will, I can’t 
with his eyes half closed. The wife, with two} much more than pay the rent, I get so little for 
little girls of eight and ten, were knitting as} the kind of work Ido. Now, if Johnny gets a 
fast as their fingers could fly; the baby was} place, it will make one less to provide for; and 
sound asleep in the cradle; while Johnny, a} he will be learning to do something for himself.” 
boy of thirteen, and a brother of four, were} “Yes, but mother,” said the boy, moving 
yee on he wide hearth making a snare ait close to her side, and laying his head on her 
rabbits. e room they occupied was cold and; knee, “ Yes, but who'll help you when I am 
cheerless ; the warmth of the scanty fire being} gone? Who’H dig the lot, and hoe, and cut the 
scarcely felt ; yet the floor, and every article of} wood, and carry the water? Youcan’t go away 
furniture, mean as they were, were scrupulously om to the spring in the deep snow. And 
neat and clean. who’ll make the fire in the cold mornings ?” 

_ The appearance of this family indicated that} The mother looked sorry enough, as her dar- 
they were very poor. They were all thin and} ling boy—for he was the object around which 
pale, really for want of proper food, and their} the fondest affections of her heart had entwined 
clothes had been patched until it was difficult themselves—she looked sorry enough, as he enu- 
to decide what the original fabric had been ;} } merated the turns he was in the habit of doing 
yet this very circumstance spoke volumes in} for her ; but, woman-like, she could suffer and 
favor of the mother. She was a woman of} be still; so she answered cheerfully: 











great energy of character, unfortunately united 
to a man whose habits were such, that, fur the 
greater part of the time, he was a dead weight 
upon her hands; although not habitually in- 
temperate, he was indolent and good-for-noth- 
ing to a degree, lying in the sun half his time, 
when the weather was warm, and never doing 
a stroke of work until driven to it by the pangs 
of hunger. 

As for the wife, by taking in sewing, knitting 
and spinning for the farmers’ families in the 
neighborhood, she managed to pay a rent of 
twenty dollars for the cabin in which they 
lived ; while she and Johnny, with what assis- 
tance they could occasionally ‘get from Jerry, 
her husband, tilled the half acre of ground at- 
tached ; and the vegetables thus obtained, were 
their main dependance during the long winter 
just at hand. Having thus introduced the 
Coles to our reader, we will continue the con- 
versation. 

“TI guess we will have to put out Johnny, and 
you will try and help us a little more, Jerry, 
dear.” 

“Why, what’s got into the woman now?” 
muttered Jerry, stretching his arms, and yawn- 
ing to the utmost capacity of his mouth. The 
children laughed at their father’s uncouth ges- 
tures, and even Mrs. Cole’s serious face relaxed 
into a smile, as she answered— 

“Don’t, swallow us all, and I will tell you. 








“May be father will, dear; and when you 
grow bigger, and learn how to do everything, 
you'll be such a help to us all.” 

“Don’t depend on me,” said Jerry, now arous- 
ing himself and sauntering to the fire ; “I hardly 
ever feel well,”—complaining was Jerry’s es- 
pecial forte, an excuse for all his laziness; yet 
his appetite never failed ; and when, as was some- 
times the case, one of the neighbors sent a small 
piece of meat, or any little article of food to his 
wife, under the plea of ill health, he managed to 
appropriate nearly the whole of it. He was sel- 
fishness embodied, and a serious injury to his 
family, as few cared to keep him upin his laziness. 

One evening, a few days later, Mrs. Cole, who 
had been absent several hours, came in looking 
very tired, and after laying aside her old bonnet 
and shawl, informed them that she had obtain- 
ed a place for Johnny. It was four miles distant, 
and the farmer’s man would stop for him on 
his way from town, the next afternoon. What 
a beautiful object was farmer Watkins’ home- 
stead, lying as it did on the sunny slope of a 
hill; its grey stone walls, peeping out from be- 
tween the giant trees that overshadowed it, 
while everything around and about gave evi- 
dence of abundance and comfort. The thrifty 
orchard ; the huge barn with its overflowing gra- 
naries ; the sleek, well-fed cattle ; even the low- 
roofed spring house, with its superabundance 
of shining pails and pans, formed an item which 
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could hardly be dispensed with, in the tout en- ‘ nothing since morning, for he was too sorry to 
semble of this plesant home. leave home to care about dinner. The girl, 
Farmer Watkins was an honest, hard-work- ; noticing that his pale face grew paler, laugh- 
ing man, somewhat past middle age, with a} ingly drew her mistress’s attention to “master’s 
heart not naturally devoid of kindness, but,where } new boy.” 
his hirelings were concerned, so strongly en-} “Go out and bring in some wood for the 
crusted with a layer of habits, that they acted }stove,” said Mrs. Watkins, sharply; “the air 
as an effectual check upon his better feelings. will do you good.” 
His family consisted of a wife, said to be a nota | Johnny went out, and, in a’ few minutes, felt 
ble manager, and five or six children, the}revived. Looking about, he soon found the 
eldest, a son, at college. In this household, } wood-shed ; there was plenty of wood, but none 
work, work, was the order of the day; the far-}cut of a suitable length ; it was allin cord sticks. 
mer himself, with his great brown fists, set the} Taking an axe, he chopped an armful, and on 
example, and the others, willing or unwilling, } taking it into the house, found the family had 
were obliged to follow his lead. He had agreed finished their suppers ; the biscuits and meat 
to take John Cole, as he said, more to get rid} were all eaten. 
of his mother’s importunities, than for any; “Come on here to your supper,” said the 
benefit he expected to derive from him; and } maid- servant, angrily. ‘What have you been 
when remonstrated with by his wife for his} s doing ?” and, without waiting for an answer, 
folly in giving her the trouble of another brat, } ; she filled a tin basin with mush and skimmed 
he answered shortly: “Never fear, I’ll get the} milk, and set it before him. The little boy did 
worth of his victuals and clothes out of him.”} not attempt to speak, but sat down and ate 
Johnny was to have his boarding, clothes, and} what was given him. Immediately after, he 
a dollar a month, for two years. This dollar a} was sent into a loft to bed, where he cried him- 
month was the great item in Mrs. Cole’s calcu-}self to sleep. Ah! when we count the thou- 
lations; twelve dollars a year, she argued, } sand pulsations that yield pain or pleasure to 
would almost pay her rent, and when the tears} the human mind, what a power to do good or 
stood in Johnny’s great brown eyes, (for he was} evil, is possessed by every one; and how often 
a pretty, gentle-hearted boy,) as he was bidding would a kind word, or one sympathizing glance, 
them all good-bye, and kissing the baby over} gladden the hearts of those thus prematurely 
and over again, she told him about the money} forced upon the anxieties of the world. But how 
he would earn, and nerved his little heart with} few there are who care to bestow them. The 
her glowing representations, until he was able } ;next morning, long before dawn, the farmer’s 
to choke back the tears, and leave home almost} family, with the exception of the younger chil- 
cheerfully. } dren, were astir. The cattle were to be fed and 
Home, yes it was home ; forthey had much to} attended to, the horses harnessed, the oxen 
redeem the miseries of want within those bare yoked, and great was the bustle until all hands 
cabin walls, for gentle hearts and kindly smiles} were fairly at work. As for Johnny, he was 
were there. There ‘taken into the field to assist in husking corn. 
The wind was keen, and the stalks, from recent 
rain, were wet, and filled with ice. His scanty 
{clothing scarcely afforded any protection from 
There his brother and sisters played; there his} the cold, and his hands soon became so numb 
associations, his hopes, his wishes, were all cen-}that he could scarcely use them; but, if he 
tred. When he arrived at farmer Watkins’, and} ; stopped one moment to rap them, or breathe 
was sent into the large carpeted kitchen, every | upon them, in the hope of imparting some 
thing was so unlike this home, that his fortitude; warmth, the farmer, who was close at hand, 
almost gave way, and it was as much as he}in warm woollen clothes, and thick dvestiting 
could do, as he told his mother afterwards, “ to} gloves, would call out— 
keep from bursting right out.” Mrs. Watkins; “Hurry up, hurry up, my boy; no idle bread 
looked very cross, nor did she notice him, ex- {must be eaten here.” 
cept to order him to stand out of the way of the; And bravely did Johnny struggle not to mind 
red-armed girl who was preparing supper, and }the cold and pain, but it would not do; he be- 
placing it on a table in the ample apartment. ; gan to cry, when the master, who never thought 
Johnny looked with amazement at the greatjof exercising anything but severity towards 
dishes of meat, and plates of hot biscuit, but those who labored for him, told him sternly that 
the odor of the steaming coffee, and the heat, if he did not stop his bawling in a moment, 
were almost too much for him, as he had eaten‘he would send him home. This was enough 





“The mother sang at the twilight fall, 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee.” 
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for Johnny; anything was better than to go 
back and be a burden on his mother; he worked 
to the best of his ability until noon. At noon, 
he managed to get thoroughly warm, behind 
the stove, while eating his dinner. Still, the 
sufferings of the child, with his insufficient cloth- 
ing, were very great ; but nobody seemed to think 
of the hired boy being an object of sympathy, 
and thus it continued. The rule seemed to be 
to get all that was possible out of him, and his 
little frame was so weary at night, that he had 
hardly time to feel rested, until called with the 
dawn to renew his labor. A monthly Sunday, 
however, was the golden period looked forward 
to in his day-dreams, for it had been stipulated 
by his parent, that on Saturday evening every 
four weeks, he was to come home, and stay all 
the next day. And when the time arrived how 
nimbly did he get over the ground that stretched 
between him and the goal of his wishes. How 
much he had to tell. But as soon as he began 
to complain, his mother would say cheerfully, 
although her heart bled for the hardships of 
her child, 


“ Never mind, you will get used to work, and? 


after awhile, when you grow up, you can rent a 
farm, and take me to keep house for you.” 

This was the impulse that prompted to action. 
No one can be utterly miserable who has a hope, 
even a remote one, of bettering his condition ; 
and with a motive such as this to cheer him, 
Johnny persevered; young as he was, he un- 
derstood the necessity. But how often during 
the four weary weeks that succeeded, did 
the memory of the Saturday night he had 
spent at home come up before his mental vi- 
sion. The fresh loaf of rye bread, baked in 
honor of his arrival, and eaten for supper, 
with maple molasses—the very molasses he 
had helped to boil on shares with farmer 
Thrifty’s boys in the Spring. What a feast 
they had! Then the long evening afterwards, 
when the blaze of the hickory fires lighted up 
the timbers of the old cabin, with a mellow 
glow, and mother looked so cheerful and smiled 
so kindly, as she sat spinning in its warmth 
and light. And how even father had helped to 
pop corn in the iron pot. 

Ah! that was a time long to be remembered ; 
and he had ample opportunity to draw compa- 
risons, for he often thought his master cared 
more for his cattle than he did for him, and it 
is quite probable he did; for while they were 
warmly housed, he was needlessly exposed, and 
his comfort utterly disregarded. 
brush to cut, or fence to make, or any out-door 
labor to perform, a wet, cold or windy day, was 
sure to be selected, while in fine weather, the 
wood was required to be chopped, and, gene- 





If there was’ 


Y 
rally speaking, all the work that could be done 
under shelter. Yet, we dare say, Farmer Wat- 
kins never thought of the inhumanity of this, 
or the advantage he would himself derive by 
arranging it otherwise. 

John Cole had been living out, perhaps a 
year. He had not grown much in this period ; 
his frame had always been slight, and his sunken 
cheeks, and wasted limbs, spoke of the hard 
usage and suffering of his present situation. 
The family had many delicacies for themselves, 
but the work boy they knew never was used to 
such things, and they were indifferent as to 
what his fare chanced to be He generally 
managed to satisfy the cravings of hunger on 
the coarse food given him, but that was all. 
About this time it happened that the farmer 
was digging a ditch, and as he was afraid win- 
ter would set in before it was completed, Johnny 
and himself were at work upon it early and 
late, notwithstanding the wind whistled, and it 
was so cold they could hardly handle the tools. 
While thus employed, it chanced that they got 
wet to the skin with a drizzling rain, and on 
returning to the house, the farmer changed his 
clothes, drank some hot mulled cider, and spent 
the remainder of the evening in his high-backed 
chair before a comfortable fire; while the boy 
was sent to grease a wagon inan open shed, and 
at night crept to his straw pallet, shaking as 
though in an ague fit. The next morning he 
was in a high fever, and with many a “ wonder 
of what had got into him,” but without one 
word of sympathy, or any other manifestation 
of good will, he was sent home to his mother. 
Late in the evening of the same day, a com- 
passionate physician was surprised to see a 
woman enter his office; her garments wet and 
travel-stained, and, with streaming eyes, she 
besought him to come and see her son. 

“My Johnny, my Johnny, sir,” she cried, “he 
has been raving wild all day, and we are afraid 
he will die.” 

Mistaking the cause of the good man’s hesi- 
tation, she added with a fresh burst of grief, 
“Oh! I will work my fingers to the bone to pay 
you, sir, if you will only come. We live in the 
Gap.” 

A few inquiries were all that was necessary 
to learn the state of the case. The benevolent 
doctor took the woman in his vehicle, and pro- 
ceeded, over a mountainous road of six miles, 
to see his patient. But vain was the help of 
man; Johnny continued delirious ; it was work, 
Work, always at work; and pitiful was it to 
hear his complaints of being cold and tired, 
while his heart-broken parent hung over him, 
and denied herself the necessaries of life to 
minister to his wants. After being ill about a 
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fortnight, he awoke one evening apparently free : her house was left unto her desolate; and as 
from fever. His expression was natural, but he ;she watched, through the long hours of night, 
seemed so weak he could not speak. His; beside the dead body, it was to Our Father who 
mother, with a heart overflowing with joy at; art in Heaven her anguished heart poured itself 
the change she imagined favorable, bent over;out in prayer. Think of this, ye rich! who 
him. With a great effort he placed his arms; morning and evening breathe the same petition 
about her neck; she kissed his pale lips; aby your own hearthstones. Think of it, ye who 
smile of strange meaning passed over his face, ; have authority to oppress! Do not deprive the 
and ere she could unwind that loving clasp,: poor man or woman of the “ewe lamb” that is 
her little Johnny was no more. He had gone$their sole possession; and remember that He 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the; whose ear is ever open to the cry of the dis- 
weary are at rest; but her hopes were blasted ; ‘ tressed, has power to avenge their cause, 
Lewisburg, Union County, Pennsylvania. 














THE USES OF HISTORY. 


Mr, Artuvr: The various kinds of intellec-} writers or readers impose upon it. But, in all 
tual food which you provide, in the pages. of} cases, the theory precedes the study of the facts 
your Magazine, for the gratification and instruc-} out of which it professes to be derived; for, in 
tion of your readers, show that you are well} the history of mankind, more than in any other 
aware that there are great varieties of taste,;class of phenomena, the eye, as Mr. Carlyle 
capacity, and culture among those who look to;says, sees only what it brings with it. Mr. 
you as a safe, tasteful, and altogether reliable} Alison, it is said, wrote his eighteen volumes 
caterer for the supply of their mental wants. ‘to prove that Providence was on the side of the 
You seem well aware, that among your readers} Tories; but Mr. Alison formed his premises to 
there are young and old, grave and gay, lively } suit his conclusion, and not his conclusion from 
and severe, reflecting and emotional, logical and § ‘the unbiassed tenor of his premises. On the 
imaginative ; for you have a little pabulum, or} same principle, and out of the same period, by 
food, in your monthly bills of fare, provided for ‘Mr. Alison’s method, any other hypothesis— 
the appetites of all such. There is one class of;even an atheistic one—might be maintained 
your readers who relish particularly the glimpses } with equal plausibility. So little regard is there 
which you occasionally afford them of what is’ for the real truth in such matters, that human 
going on in the ranks of scientific explorers, } history, as we now read it, is nothing but a col- 
and of those who contribute to the larger re-} lection of anagrams; the facts, or phenomena of 
views both at home and abroad. Thinking that ; life, being made to support very diverse theories, 
this class—which, though it may now be small,‘ It is easy to say that they should not be so 
is, we hope, a growing one—would be likely to} treated. Very likely; but many things ought 
be interested in the views presented in an } not to be which nevertheless are, and will pro- 
article on the uses of history, in the October} bably continue to be as long as the human race 
number of the Westminster Review, we have;}endures. It is sufficient to answer that facts 
endeavored to condense the substance of these} always have been treated in this way, and, as 
views into the following brief abstract of that far as we can see, they are likely to continue to 
able article : i be. That “history is philosophy teaching by 

If we should put the question to a thousand ; examples,” has, indeed, an imposing sound; but 
persons, What, in reality, is the use of studying} where there are a thousand philosophies, and 
history —any history whatsoever?—implying } the phenomena are so ready to yield to manipu- 
some doubts as to its generally-conceded utility, } lation, and furnish examples for all of them, it 
we should receive, probably, a thousand indig-}seems as well to rely little on any of them. 
nant answers, none of which would be very}The present, too, is so different from the past, 
likely to be quite satisfactory. History would} that few inferences or teachings can be gathered 
be alleged, by some, as valuable for its confir-}from the latter applicable to the former. Fur- 
mation of certain theories or opinions. Catho-{ thermore, no one who has attended to the diffi- 
lics, Protestants, Freethinkers, the superstitious } culty of arriving at the truth on the simplest 
and the sceptical, the conservative and the det} matters of common contemporary occurrence, 
structive, alike refer us to history; all for the}can have avoided feeling how hopelessly pre- 
cénfirmation of their own opinions. Pliant in} carious a material are histories, as usually writ- 
their hands, it assumes, with equal willingness, } ten, on which to build a philosophy of life, or 
the forms which the opinions of the several} from which to deduce any important inferences. 
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Once more, therefore, What is the use of his- ; what way it can profit us, yet will history, use- 
tory? It is.a science in which certainty is im-jless or useful, be studied. The doings and the 
possible; in which an approximation to the} fortunes of our fellow-men will always be in- 
truth is, at best, problematical and doubtful ;; teresting; and, whether related faithfully or 
and which, even when most distinct and peremp- unfaithfully, men will read them, led thither 
tory, is withoyt power as a guide. Why, there-;by an impulse which they cannot resist. We 
fore, encumber ourselves with a laborious and ‘aim not at abolishing history—writing or read- 
difficult study, which experience shows to lead ing—but to warn the student against expecting, 
to nothing; which furnishes no guidance in} what almost every one at present seems to ex- 
action; which has exercised, hitherto, an influ- ; pect, that history, either now or for a long time, 
ence upon the heart, at best, less elevating than : will furnish him with lessons available for what 
fiction, and which is, for the most part, a s-ta at present called practical purposes. It is 
heartening record of mistakes, follies, and crimes ? } even of little use to statesmen. Little can be 
The real doings of men have been mutilated, ;calculated as to the fortunes of nations from 
confused, and imperfect. Their execution has;the experience of the past; and beyond the 
fallen short of their intentions; and their in- ; general certainty that, with nations as with in- 
tentions, when they have escaped from selfish- dividuals, vice and selfishness, in the long run, 
ness, have been usually blind and bewildered. pss disaster, degradation, and misery ; nothing 
It is better to believe them nobler than they ‘certain can be foretold on the political horo- 
have been; to stimulate our imaginations with { scope. But these disasters are often so long in 
ideals, rather than to depress our hopes with ; falling, and, when they do fall, strike with so 
the reality; and to accept heartily the natural {little discrimination, sweeping innocent and 
guidings of our more generous feeling, which is ; guilty into a common ruin, often avenging the 
ever best pleased in looking back upon the guilt of one generation on a subsequent one 
career of those whom we have loved and ad-‘ comparatively innocent, that they are ever use- 
mired in life, to remember only their virtues, ;less as warnings against individual or natural 
and to dwell on these with gratitude and affec- ; corruption, or as checks upon the ambitious 
tion, leaving whatever of earth was in their: protligacy of statesmen. Not much, then, can 
souls to decay with their bodies in the grave. } be expected in the shape of political lessons 
This is what love would dictate; this is what; from history, 
experience sanctions as most truly beneficial to; Nor, to judge by facts, are the lessons of a 
ourselves, $speculative kind, which history teaches, much 

And surely, as a noble imagination is a wiser ; more influential on practical life. If history 
guide, even in the common walks of life, than; has established anything, it has established 
an ignoble and mean understanding, so, if his- this: that what we call human excellence is no 
tory is to remain for ever the thing which we; peculiar product of any especial creed; that 
find it, written by men without faith in good-;there are good and there are bad under many 
ness or in greatness, who idealize not for good } creeds; and that character, though not irre- 
but for evil, and blast what was really and truly ; ‘spective of belief—of belief in God, of belief in 
good and great, by the reflections of their own ; ; goodness, and the infinite desirableness of that— 
littleness ; who have never experienced a noble ; is yet independent wholly of the points of differ- 
emotion, and know not what a noble emotion } ence by which the more prominent sects of Chris- 
means—as it is written by our Campbells and tianity are divided one from another. This is 
our Stricklands, and all the rabble of their fol-ja plain matter of human experience from the 

} 








lowers, who ever echo the meanest cry—surely, ; earliest times, and practically is admitted by 
then, it were better unwritten and unread; bet-{every one; yet the sects still fight on in the old 
ter, far, to leave such upas droppings upon the / way—still anathematise each other; still per- 
branches which secrete them, and go back to ‘sist that salvation and heaven are to be arrived 
tales of chivalry or legends of saints, learning {at on their special road, and, perhaps, on no 
there the exceeding loveliness of what is good,;other. The better sense of the country, if it 
the exceeding hatefulness of what is evil;{does not join in these absurdities, connives at 
learning there, if not what men have been, at ; ‘them by abstaining from opposition. 
least what, so far as the infirmity of theirmortal} Many other illustrations might be added to 
nature would permit them, they have aspired and | ‘show that it is not in its lessons or didactic 
endeavored to be—the high forms which love ; teachings, as usually understood, that we are to 
and admiration had believed that human beings ; look for any use or practical influence of his- 
might assume, and by God’s grace had assumed. tory. Its highest use, when rightly written, is 
But, though the study of history may seem ‘in making us love more what is good, and hate 
unprofitable, or we may be unable to see in; more and more what is evil. / 
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THE WATCHING AND LIGHTING OF CITIES. 





In ancient times, the watch kept over cities ; than any other cause, to reduce the quantity of 
at night, was altogether of a military character. crime which is still nightly perpetrated in the 
High walls usually surrounded the cities,; streets of great cities. The practice of an- 
and sentinels were placed at their gates, whose } nouncing the hour of night, appears to have 
duty it was to prevent surprise from an enemy} originated in Germany, in the latter part of the 
without, rather than suppress any disturbance } 16th century. At this period, London had a re- 
within them. There they remained from sunset } gularly appointed night-watch, and it was cus- 
to sunrise, and were not in the habit of patrol-}tomary for the Lord Mayor on Midsummer-eve 
ling the streets like the watchmen of a later age. | to proceed in grand procession through the 
In times of peace, such an establishment does} streets, for the purpose of setting the city-watch 
not appear to have been considered necessary, \for the year. This nocturnal march was illu- 
and hence murders and robberies were frequent- minated by 940 cressets; and large lanterns 
ly perpetrated in the silent and deserted streets } fixed at the ends of poles, and carried over the 
of the sleeping city. No bright lamps were} shoulders of watchmen, served in some degree 
there to throw their protecting light on the path- | to light the streets through which they passed. 
way of the benighted traveller, and the skulk-} The engraving represents a group of the Lon- 
ing murderer approached his victim securely ; don city watch of this period, with their cressets 
with stealthy footfall and uplifted dagger. and beacons, consisting of large vases filled with 

The institution of a regular night-watch, to-} pitch, resin, and othercombustibles. This peri- 
gether with the employment of gas lamps, are} odical procession was finally abolished in 1569. 
peculiar to modern times, and have tended,morei After the great fire of London, in 1666, the 
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corporation of the city attempted to prevent a; moon was receding from the full; the nights 
recurrence of the disaster. An act was issued,; from the 6th after new until the third after full 
entitled “An act for preventing and suppressing § moon, were deemed “light nights ;” on those no 
the fires within the City of London.” It divides; lamp was to be seen in the streets of London, 
the city into four parts, each of which “are to be} except those carried by passengers, or charitably 
provided with 800 leathern buckets, fifty lad-; displayed from the houses of private citizens. 
ders, and so many hand-squirts of brass as will} It was not until 1736 that the city of London 
furnish two for every parish. ”The watch were} was either properly lighted or watched. It was 
ordered to meet at 8 o’clock every evening, and } then that about 15,000 glass lamps were erected 
one at a time to take the appointed rounds, each } in the city and its suburbs, oil being burnt in 
man in his turn, without intermission until{them. Up to this period although the number 
' seven the next morning. of watchmen had been increased yet they con- 
As to lighting the streets, Paris was the first} sisted of the citizens and shopkeepers them-, 
to set the example. About the beginning of} selves who were compelled either to take their 
the 16th century, to check the nightly acts of; turn at this duty, or to provide a substitute, on 
incendiarism and robbery, which had become} pain of fine and imprisonment. There was no 
alarmingly prevalent, the inhabitants of all;regular body of men, trained to the discharge 
houses which fronted the public streets and} of this important duty, and well paid for their 
throughfares of the city, were ordered to keep { services, as in modern times. 
lights burning in their windows after dark, un-{ Coal gas is now employed for the lighting of 
til daylight. This order was issued in the year} streets, and has almost entirely superseded the 
1524, but in the month of October, 1558, falots,{ use of oil-lamps. The following is a brief ag- 
or iron vessels filled with combustibles, were } count of the rise and progress of this method 
erected at the corners of streets, and when the} of illumination. 
streets were of considerable length, three or; The “Philosophical Transactions,” for 1739, 
four of them were hung up on the summit of | contain a letter from Dr. John Clayton of Kil- 
poles in different quarters. These beacons, or} dare, Ireland, to the Hon. Robert Boyle, in 
elevated watch-fires, were regularly kindled at} which he states that he distilled coal in a close 
sunset, and extinguished at sunrise. In 1667} vessel, and obtained an abundance of gas, which 
the lighting of Paris was much improved, the} he collected in bladders, and burnt for the 
open falots being exchanged for lanterns, and { amusement of his friends. 
shortly after lamps were introduced. The celebrated author of the “ Apology for 
The citizens of London still continued to;the Bible,” Bishop Watson, was an excellent 
grope through the darkness of their gloomy; chemist, as well as a learned divine. He made 
streets by torch light, long after Paris had set} numerous experiments on the properties of coal 
the example of illumination. Robberies, as-; gas, and the method of preparing it; thus ad- 
saults, and murders were matters of such com-; vancing the cause of science as well as foiling 
mon occurrence, that persons whom business} the attacks of infidelity. In the year 1792, Mr, 
called from their homes after sundown, were; Murdoch, an engineer, residing at Redruth in 
usually attended by servants armed with a gee commenced a series of experiments 
to repel any attack which might be made upon: on coal-gas and actually prepared enough to 
them. In 1706, an act of the common council light up his own house and office. In 1798, he 
of London was passed, ordaining “That all} was engaged to put up his apparatus, at the 
house-keepers whose house, door, or gateway { manufactory of Messrs. Bolton and Watt, Soho, 
does front or be next unto any street, lane,‘ near Birmingham. 
or public passage, in the city of London or; When our readers contrast the “lights of other 
liberties thereof, shall on every dark night, set days,” with the present brilliant illumination 
or hang out one or more lights, with sufficient ; of our streets at night, they cannot but feel 
cotton-wicks, that shall continue to burn from ;thankful for the beneficial revolution which 
six o’clock at night, till eleven o’clock of the} science has effected. Our cities are well-guarded 
same night, on penalty of one shilling.” This} through hours when we are helpless and un- 
regulation was still insufficient to afford the in- { conscious, and although bolts and bars are still 
habitants proper protection, especially during necessary, yet life and property are much safer 
the long winter evenings. The lamps were only} than in the “olden time,” and robberies and 
lighted for five hours, viz: from six to eleven; murders are seldom perpetrated without the of- 
o’clock, and only on dark nights, or when the’ fenders being brought to justice. C. 
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TWO RIDES WITH THE DOCTOR. 
BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


Jump in, if you would ride with the doctor.! The doctor’s feelings are enlisted,—his feel- 
You have no time to lose, for the patient horse,} ings of humanity and his feelings of self-in- 
thankful for the unusual blessing which he has} terest, for doctors must live as well as other 
enjoyed in obtaining a good night’s rest, stands) people; and the thought of the round sum 
early at the door this rainy morning, and the; which would find its way to his own purse, if 
worthy doctor himself is already in his seat, and} he could but succeed in preventing the loss of 
is hastily gathering up the reins, for there have } thousands to his patient, was by no means un- 
been no less than six rings at his bell within as) pleasing. 
many minutes, and immediate attendance is} The most careful examination of the symp- 
requested in several different places. toms is made, and well chosen prescriptions 

It is not exactly the day one might select for} given. He is requested to calk as often as pos- 
a ride, for the storm is a regular north-easter, } sible through the day, which he readily pro- 
and your hands and feet are benumbed with} mises to do, although press of business and a 
the piercing cold wind, while, you are drenched } pouring rain render it. somewhat difficult. 
with the driving rain. The result, however, will be favorable to his 

But the doctor is used ‘to all this, and un-} wishes. His second and third call give him 
mindful of wind and rain, he urges his faithful; great encouragement, and on the second day 
horse to his utmost speed, eager to reach the {after the attack, the merchant returns to his 
spot where the most pressing duty calls. He;counting room, exulting in the skill of his phy- 
has at least the satisfaction of being welcome. }sician. 
Anxious eyes are watching for his pai iabrn | But we must resume our ride. On, on goes 
vehicle from the window; the door is opened{the doctor; rain pouring, wind blowing, mud 
ere he puts his hand upon the lock, and the ‘splashing. Ever and anon he checks his horse’s 





heartfelt exclamation,— speed, at his various posts of duty. High and 
“Oh! doctor, I am so thankful you have}low, rich and poor, anxiously await his coming. 
come,” greets him as he enters. i He may not shrink from the ghastly spec- 


Hastily the anxious father leads the way to'tacle of human suffering and death, Huma- 
the room where his half-distracted wife is bend-:nity inits most loathsome forms is presented to 
ing in agony over their first born, a lovely;him. 
infant of some ten months, who isnowin strong; The nearest and dearest may turn away in 
convulsions. The motherclasps her hands, and; grief and horror, but the doctor blenches not. 
raises her eyes in gratitude to heaven, asthe; Again we are digressing. The doctor’s well 
doctor enters,—he is her only earthly hope.; known tap is heard at the door of a sick room, 
Prompt and efficient remedies are resorted to,;where for many days he has been in constant 
and in an hour the restored little one is sleep-} attendance. Noiselessly he is admitted. The 
ing tranquilly in his mother’s arms. young husband kneels at the side of the bed 

The doctor departs amid a shower of blessings,; where lies his dearest, earthly treasure. The 
and again urging his horse to speed, reaches}calm but deeply afflicted mother advances to 
his second place of destination. It is a stately {the doctor, and whispers fearfully low: 
mansion. A spruce waiter hastens to answer; “There isachange. She sleeps. Is it—oh! 
his ring, but the lady herself meets him as he can it be the sleep of death ?” 
enters the hall. Quickly the physician is at the bed-side, and 

“We have been expecting you anxiously, {anxiously bending over his patient. 
doctor. Mr. Palmer is quite ill this morning.; Another moment, and he grasps the hus- 








Walk up, if you please.” band’s hand, while the glad words, “She will 
The doctor obeys, and is eagerly welcomed ;live,” burst from his lips. 
by his patient. We may not picture forth their joy. On, on 


“Do exert your utmost skill to save me from jwe are riding with the doctor. Once more we 
a fever, doctor. The symptoms are much the {are at his own door. Hastily he enters and 
same which I experienced last year, previous to takes up the slate containing the list of calls 
that long siege with the typhoid. It distracts jduring his absence. At half a dozen places his 
me to think of it. At this particular juncture, jpresence is requested without delay. 
Ishould lose thousands by absence from my } A quick step is heard on the stairs, and his 
business.” igentle wife hastens to welcome him. 
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“Tam so glad you have come; how wet you 
must be!” 


But he is himself again by the time his hand 
is on the door of the office, and it is with real 


The parlor door is thrown open. What a} interest that he greets his patient. 


cheerful fire, and how inviting look the dress- 
ing gown and the nicely warmed slippers. 

“Take off your wet clothes, dear; dinner will 
soon be ready,” urges the wife. 

“Tt is impossible, Mary. There are several 
places to visit yet. Nay, never look so sad. 
Have not six years taught you what a doctor’s 
wife must expect ?” 

“T shall never feel easy when you are work- 
ing so hard, Henry; but surely you will take a 
cup of hot coffee; I have it allready. It will 
delay you but a moment.” 

The doctor consents, and while the coffee is 
preparing, chiidish voices are heard, and little 
feet come quickly through the hall. 

“ Papa has come home,” shouts a manly little 
fellow of four years, as he almost drags his 
younger sister to the spot where. he has heard 
his father’s voice. 

The father’s heart is gladdened by their inno- 
cent joy, as they cling around him, but there is 
no time for delay. A kiss to each, one good 
jump for the baby, the cup of coffee is hastily 
swallowed, the wife receives her embrace with 
tearful eyes, and as the doctor springs quickly 
into his chaise, and wheels around the corner, 
she sighs deeply as she looks at the dressing- 
gown and slippers, and thinks of the favorite 
dish which she had prepared for dinner; and 
now it may be night before he comes again. 
But she becomes more cheerful as she remem- 
bers that a less busy season will come, and then 
they will enjoy the recompense of this hard 
labor. 

The day wears away, and at length comes the 
happy hour when gown and slippers may be 
brought into requisition. The storm still rages 
without, but there is quiet happiness within. 
The babies are sleeping, and father and mother 
are in that snug little parlor, with its bright 
light and cheerful fire. The husband is not 
too weary to read aloud, and the wife hstens, 
while her hands are busied with woman’s never- 
ending work. 

But their happiness is of short duration. A 
loud ring at the bell. 

“ Patient in the office, sir,” announces the at- 
tendant. 

The doctor utters a half-impatient exclama- 
tion; but the wife expresses only thankfulness 
that it is an office patient. 

“Fine night for a sick person to come out,” 
muttered the doctor, as he unwillingly lays 
down his book, and rises from the comfortable 
lounge. 














“Tooth to beextracted. Sitdown,sir. Here 
Biddy, bring water and a brighter lamp. Have 
courage, sir; one moment will end it.” 

The hall door closes on the relieved sufferer, 
and the doctor throws himself again on the 
lounge, and smilingly puts the bright half dol- 
lar in his pocket. 

“That was not so bad, after all, Mary. I like 
to make fifty cents in that way.” 

“Cruel creature! Do not mention it.” 

“Cruel! The poor man blessed me in his 
heart. Did I not relieve him from the most in- 
tense suffering {” 

“Well, never mind. I hope there will be no 
more calls to-night.” 

“SodolI. Where is the book? I will read 
again.” No more interruptions. Another hour, 
and all are sleeping quietly. 

Midnight has passed, when the sound of the 
bell falls on the doctor’s wakeful ear. As quick- 
ly as possible he answers it in person, but ano- 
ther peal is heard ere he reaches the door. 

A gentleman to whose family he has frequent- 
ly been called, appears. 

“Oh! doctor, lose not a moment; my little 
Willie is dying with the croup.” 

There is no resisting this appeal. The still 
wet overcoat and boots are drawn on ; medicine 
case hastily seized, and the doctor rushes forth 
again into the storm. 

Pity for his faithful horse induces him to 
traverse the distance on foot, and a rapid walk 
of half a mile brings him to the house. 

It was no needless alarm. The attack was a 
severe one, and all his skill was required to 
save the life of the little one. It was daylight 
ere he could leave him with safety. Then, as 
he was about departing for his own home, an 
express messenger arrived to entreat him to go 
immediately to another place nearly a mile in 
an opposite direction. 

Breakfast was over ere he reached his own 
house. His thoughtful wife suggested a nap; 
but a glance at the already well-filled slate 
showed this to be out of the question. A hasty 
toilet, and still hastier breakfast, and the doctor 
is again seated in his chaise, going on his accus- 
tomed rounds; but we will not now accompany 
him. 

Let us pass over two or three months, and 
invite ourselves to another ride. One pleasant 
morning, when less pressed with business, he 
walks leisurely from the house to the-chaise, 
and gathering up the reins with a remarkably 
thoughtful air, rides slowly down the street. 
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But few patients are on his list, and these; -‘‘Our little account, Mr. Palmer.” 

are first attended to. “Ah! I recollect; Iam a trifle in your debt. 

“The doctor then pauses for consideration. }Let us see: thirty dollars! So much? I had 

He has set apart this day for collecting. Past} forgotten that we had needed medical advice, 

experience has taught him that the task is by ; excepting in my slight indisposition a few weeks 

no means an agreeable one. It is necessary, } since.” 

however—absolutely so—for, as we have said } Slight indisposition! What a memory some 

before, doctors must live as well as other people ; } people are blessed with! 

their house rent must be paid, food and clotli-; The doctor smothers his rising indignation. 

ing must be supplied. “ight visits, Mr. Palmer, and at such a dis- 
A moment only pauses the doctor, and then ; tance. You will find the charge a moderate 

We are again moving onward. A short ride} one.” 

brings us to the door of a pleasantly-situated; “Oh! very well; I dare say it is all right. I 

house. We remember it well. It is where the; am sorry I have not the money for you to-day, 

little one lay in fits when we last rode out with doctor. Very tight just at present; you know 

the doctor. We recall the scene: the convulsed ; how it is with men of business.” 

countenance of the child; the despair of the ; “It would be a great accommodation if I 

parents, and the happiness which succeeded; could have it at once.” 

when their beloved one was restored to them. “Impossible, doctor! I wish I could oblige 
Surely they will now welcome the doctor.;you. In a week, or fortnight, at the farthest, 

Thankfully will they pay the paltry sum he $I will call at your office. 

claims as a recompense for his services. We} A week or fortnight! The disappointed doc- 

are more confident than the doctor. Experience stor once more seats himself in his chaise, and 

is a sure teacher. The door does not now fly} urges his horse to speed. He is growing des- 

open at his approach. He gives his name to iperate now, and is eager to reach his next place 

the girl who answers the bell, and in due time j of destination. Suddenly he checks the horse. 

the lady of the house appears. ;A gentleman is passing whom he recognises as 
“Ah! doctor, how do you do? You are quite the young husband whose idolized wife has so 

astranger! Delightful weather,” etc. ‘lately been snatched from the borders of the 
The doctor replies politely, and inquires if grave. 

her husband is in. “Glad to see you, Mr. Wilton; I was about 
“Yes, he is in; but I regret to say he is ex- ; calling at your house.” 

ceedingly engaged this morning. His business} Pray, do so, doctor; Mrs. Wilton will bé 

is frequently of a nature which cannot suffer } pleased to see you.” 

interruption. He would have been pleased to} “Thank you; but my call was on business 

have seen you.” jto-day. I believe I must trouble you with my 
The doctor’s pocket-book is produced, and ; bill for attendance during your wife’s illness. 

the neatly drawn bill is presented. “Ah! yes; I recollect Have you it with 
“If convenient to Mr. Lawton, the amount{you?’ Fifty dollars! Impossible! Why she 





would be acceptable.” was not ill above three weeks.” 
“T will hand it to him when he is at leisure. “Very true; but think of the urgency of the 
He will attend to it, no doubt.” case. Three or four calls during twenty-four 


The doctor sighs involuntarily as he recalls; hours were necessary, and two whole nights I 
similar indefinite promises; but it is impossi-} passed at her bedside.” 
ble to insist upon interrupting important busi-; “And yet the charge appears to me enormous 
ness. He ventures another remark, implying } Call it forty, and I will hand you the amount at 
that prompt payment would oblige him; bows, ; once.” 
and retires. The doctor hesitates. “I cannot afford to tose 
On, on goes the faithful horse. Where is to} ten dollars, which is justly my due, Mr. Wilton.” 
be our next stopping place? At the wealthy } “Suit yourself, doctor. Take forty, and re- 
merchant’s, who owed so much to the doctor’s{ ceipt the bill, or stick to your first charge, and 
skill some two months since. Even the doctor wait till Iam ready to pay it. Fifty dollars is 
feels confidence here. Thousands saved by the 3 no trifle, I can tell you.” 
prevention of that fever. Thirty dollars is not} And this is the man whose life might have 
to be thought of in comparison. bean a blank but for the doctor’s skill! 
All is favorable. Mr. Palmer is at home, sna} Again we are travelling onward. The unpaid 
receives his visitor in a cordial manner. Com-; bill is left in Mr. Wilton’s hand, and yet the 
pliments are passed. Now for the bill. doctor half regrets that he had not submitted 
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to the imposition. Money is greatly needed 
just now, and there seems little prospect of get- 
ting any. 

Again and again the horse is stopped at some 
well known post. A poor welcome has the doc- 
tor to-day. Some bills are collected, but their 
amount is discouragingly. small. Everybody 


appears to feel astonishingly healthy, and have } 


almost forgotten that they ever had occasion 
for a physician. There is one consolation, how- 
ever: sickness will come again, and then, per- 


haps, the unpaid bill, may be recollected. 
Homeward goes the doctor. He is naturally 
of a cheerful disposition; but now he is seri- 
ously threatened with a fit of the blues. A list 
of calls upon his slate has little effect to raise 
his spirits. ‘ All work and no pay,” he mutters 
to himself, as he puts on his dressing-gown and 
) slippers ; and, throwing himself upon the lounge, 
turns a deaf ear to the little ones, while he in- 
dulges in a reverie as to the best mode of pay- 
ing the doctor. 








NECESSITY OF ACTIVITY. 


BY F. H. 


Everybody should fill some station useful } 
and honorable—no matter how small or how} 
lowly—in the great workshop of social and 
intellectual organization. If you cannot fashion 
the steel, or wield the sledge, take your station 
at the bellows. Never stand idle where thrift 
and energy is the motto of the day. If you 
cannot make the nicely-adjusted fly-wheel that 
balances the great engine of science—the engine 
that moves noiselessly itself, yet creates a deaf- 
ening clatter among the world of straps, and 
shafts, and cog-wheels—cut a screw or forge a 
bolt for it. Be a producer of something. Store 
your wallet, in your journey through life, with 
something useful to yourself and useful to 
others, applicable in time and enduring through 
eternity. Strive to contribute something to the 
great exchequer of sunny philosophy. Do not? 
stand like an idle, superannuated schoolboy, 
looking on while thousands, with less mental 
capacity and fewer opportunities—but with 
stronger wills and greater energies—rush past) 
you to battle boldly with the varied and multi- 
tudinous exigencies of human life. Be a miner 
in the caverns of thought. 


All around you men are delving, 
Deep within the troubled earth, 
Searching for the darksome treasures 

Hidden since creation’s birth. 


Wearying toil and ceaseless effort 
Bring the buried ore to view; 

Though you are but weak and feeble, 
Strive to be a miner too! 


Be a miner, we say; toiling slowly, toiling 
steadily, toiling ever! If you cannot sink a 





STAUFFER. 


ancient Ossian wore. Mrs. Norton has woven a 
dazzling wreath from rubies that the Bard of 
Avon may have cast aside; and the profound 
thinkers of the present age have penetrated 
| dhothe which gave but back an echo to the 
searchers of the olden time. 

Then strive to BE something 


Anchor in no stagnant shallow, 
Trust the wide and wondrous sea, 
Where the tides are fresh forever, 
And the mighty currents free ; 
There, perchance, oh! young Columbus, 
Your New World of Truth may be! 


But, above all, try to be the thing you 
seem. If you wear but few laurels, let them be 
nobly won. The glory of being carried on the 
shoulders of the strong, in your race for the 
| prize, is something less than that of hobbling it 
j 





out according to the best ability of your own 
crippled legs. 


Wear no show of wit and science 

But the gems you ’ve won and weighed ; 
Hefts, like ivy on a ruin, 

Make the rifts they scent to shade. 


You must strive for better guerdons, 
Strive to be the thing you seem; 

Be the thing that God hath made you, 
Channel for no borrowed stream ! 


“Learn to labor and to wait.” Suffer and be 
strong. Mammoth deeds are not completed in 
a moment. The Mississippi is swelled by a 
thousand tributaries ere it leaps—the mighty 
river of the world—into the arms of the wait- 
ing sea! Remember how Newton and Locke 
toiled and studied. Hour after hour glowed the 








new shaft, glean from the older ones what} canvas into life, beneath the magic touches of 
greater minds, in the first flush of discovery, or} Raphael; and often, after midnight, the busy 
in their rapacity, have overlooked. There are) chisel of Canova broke upon the quiet air. Or, 
yet many gems hidden there. Modern Whittier) if you have not the intellect or the genius to 
has bound as many pearls around his brow as} stamp you as a true child of song—to make you 
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a great legislator, a prominent statesman, a‘ your mental or physical capacity. If you can- 
pioneer in science, or an assayer in morality ; not contribute to intellectual pleasures—lasting 
and philosophy—endeavor, with what little; forever—contribute to corporeal ones, though 
capacity you have, to add to the general store; they be ephemeral. Peddle matches and tooth- 
of human improvements and possessions. Be; picks; cry out, with stentor lungs, the issues 
not inactive; be not drones in the busy hive of; from the press; cart clams; be apprentice to a 
life, idly jostled about by the stirring every-day ; knife-grinder or an itinerant tinker, sooner than 
actualities. be idle. Or, if too proud or wealthy, scatter 
: ‘ blessings, relieve suffering, drive away despair, 
dispel mists. You scarcely can be too lavish 
with kind regards, with generous actions, with 
sympathizing words. Their giving will not im- 
poverish you, nor their withholding make you 
Be ever engaged according to the strength of< rich. 


Like a jackdaw in a tower, 
Do not idly fold your wings; 
Strike the second stroke of power 
While the first one yet outrings! 





~_m ee 


COFFEE HOUSES IN TURKEY 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


gaudily painted, and are furnished with matted 
platforms and benches. Sometimes there is a 
fountain in the middle of the room which ren- 
ders its atmosphere delightfully cool, and a gal- 
lery for musicians. Towards evening the Tur- 
kish coffee houses become thronged with a motly 
assemblage of Turks, Armenians, Greeks and 
Jews, all smoking or indulging in tiny cups of 
coffee, which are generally drunk without either 
sugar or milk. 

It is in the coffee houses that the vagrant 
“story teller,” finds his stage and an audience, 
rapid at first, and it was not until the year 1554; A variety of other books besides the Arabian 
that it was publicly sold at Constantinople. It} Nights’ Entertainments, furnish him with mate- 
afterwards became very popular with the Turks, | rials. His recitation partakes somewhat of a 

| 


The use of coffee as an alimentary infusion ap- 
pears to have originated with the Persians, al- 
though the plant is supposed to have been in- 
digenous in Arabia as well as Persia. All au- 
thorities agree, that the Arabs learnt the value 
of coffee from the Persians, and that it was first 
used as a beverage by Megalleddin, Mufti of 
Aden, in Arabia Felix, who had become acquain- 
ted with it when in Persia, and had recourse to 
it medicinally when he returned to his own 
country. 

The consumption of coffee was by no means 
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and as it frequently led to social and festive;dramatic performance. He walks to and fro in 
meetings which were adjudged to be incompati-;the coffee room, stopping now and then when 
ble with the strictness of Mahomedan discipline, }the expression requires some emphatic attitude. 
its use by the people was restricted by the} He generally contrives to break offin the most 
Turkish goverment; but without effect. Injinteresting part of his story, and make his es- 
vain the ministers of religion in Turkey made cape from the room, despite of all efforts to de- 
it the subject of solemn complaint to the govern-} tain him ; his auditory are thus compelled to re- 
ment that the mosques were deserted whilst} strain their curiosity, and are induced to return 
the coffee houses were crowded ; in vain the lat-} next day at the same hour to the coffee room, 
ter were shut up by order of the Mufti, and the} and hear him finish his story. As soon as he 
police employed to prevent any one from drink-} has made his exit, the company commence a 
ing coffee ; the Turks found means to elude the} dispute in separate parties as to the characters 
vigilance of the laws, they would have their} of the drama or the events of the pufinished 
coffee, and when a people are once determined,}adventure. The controversy soon becomes seri- 
despotism has to submit. The laws became} ous, and opposite opinions are maintained with 
therefore virtually a dead letter, and though} as much warmth as if the fate of the city de- 
not formally repealed, the government se pended on the decision. 








ledged itself to be beaten by laying ataxon the} The consumption of coffee is very great in 
beverage which produced a considerable reve-}Turkey. This is probably partly owing to the 
nue. strict prohibition which the Moslem religion 

The coffee houses at Constantinople are very} lays against the use of wine and spirituous li- 
numerous, and some of them aré spacious —— So necessary is coffee considered among 
handsome. Such as are regularly licensed are} the Turks, that the refusal to supply it in rea- 
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sonable quantities to a wife, is reckoned among 
the legal causes for a divorce. 

The following extract from Mr. Mac Farlane’s 
“ Constantinople in 1828,” is so truly descriptive 
of Turkish customs, and their method of setting 
aside the authority of their government in re- 
ference to coffee, that we cannot possibly omit it: 

I was much surprised, says Mr. Mac Far- 
lane, to see the great scarcity of coffee houses, 
which abound in Smyrna and in all the Turkish 
towns I had visited, and was struck with a dis- 
proportionate frequency of barbers’ shops. It 
was explained when, on wishing to rest awhile, 








group of Osmanlis shuffled in after us, not to be 
shaved, but to smoke their pipes and drink their 
cups of coffee! 

“ Davide,” said I, “are all those hundreds of 
barbers’ shops we have passed to-day nothing 
but veils to coffee-houses ?” 

“Not all, but the greater part of them.” 

“Yet the disguise might be easily penetrated ! 
any bostangi might discover the recess, and ar- 
rest a crowd of delinquents as here, for ex- 
ample.” : 

“That is all very true, sir,” replied Davide, 
“but what would the bostangi get by that? 


my experienced Davide led me into one of those} The fact is the Turks cannot live without coffee- 
open chambers which, in appearence, was solely} houses, and, besides the order to shut them up 
devoted to shaving, but which concealed behind}is now an old affair. Each cafidgi (proprietor 
a wooden screen that looked like the end of the}of the coffee-house) may make it worth their 
room, a spacious recess hung round with chi-; while not to see, and so you understand the 
bouks, (common pipes, ) narghiles, (water-pipes, )} Stamboul Effendi and his officers need not look 





and tiny coffee-cups. The small charcoal fire} beyond the barber’s shop.” 


for the preparation of the fragrant berry, burned 


During the latter part of Davide’s luminous 


in the usual corner, and there were the usual} speech, a Mollah, a stout professional advocate 
benches and stools. In short it was a bond fide} of both law and gospel, stepped in and called 
coffee house screened by a barber’s shop, and a} for a narghile. H.C. 
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I cannot leave my window; the rain and the 
cold have kept it shut so long, that I must re- 
connoitre all the environs to be able to take 
possession of them again. My eyes search in 
succession all the points of the jumbled and 
confused prospect, passing on, or stopping, ac- 
cording to what they light upon. 

Ah! see the windows upon which they for- 
merly loved to rest; they are those of two un- 
known neighbors, whose different habits they 
have long remarked. 

One is a poor workwoman, who rises before 
sunrise, and whose profile is shadowed upon 
her little muslin window curtain far into the 
evening ; the other is a young lady-singer, whose 
vocal flourishes sometimes reach my attic by 
snatches. When their windows are open, that 
of the workwoman discovers a humble but 
decent abode, the other, an elegantly furnished 
room ; but to-day a crowd of tradespeople throng 
the latter: they take down the silk hangings 
and carry off the furniture, and I now remem- 
ber that the young singer passed under my win- 
dow this morning with her veil down, and walk- 
ing with the hasty step of one who suffers some 








are exhausted in elegant tancies, or have been 
taken away by some unexpected misfortune ; 
and now she has fallen from luxury to indi- 
gence. While the workwoman manages not 
only to keep her little room, but also to furnish 
it with decent comfort by her steady toil, that 
of the singeris become the property of brokers. 
The one sparkled for a moment on the wave of 
prosperity ; the other sails siowly but safely 
along the coast of a humble and laborious in- 
dustry. 

Alas! is there not here a lesson for us all? 
Is it really in hazardous experiments, at the end 
of which we shall meet with wealth or ruin, 
that the wise man should employ his years of 
strength and freedom? Ought he to consider 
life as a regular employment which brings its 
daily wages, or as a game in which the future is 
determined by a few throws? Why seek the 
risk of extreme chances? for what end hasten 
to riches by dangerous roads? Is it really cer- 
tain that happiness is the prize of brilliant suc- 
cesses, rather than of a wisely accepted poverty ? 
Ah! if men but knew in what a small dwelling 
joy can live, and how little it costs to furnish 


inward trouble. Ah! Iguessit all. Hermeans} it!—The Aitic Philosopher. 
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COVERINGS FOR THE FEET. 


demonians appears to have been red, a favorite 
color with most nations. The shoes most worn 
by the Romans were the Calceus, which covered 
the whole foot somewhat lixe our present shoes; 


and the Solea, or slipper (jig. 2,) which covered 
Fig. 2. 


Who first invented shoes, or when they were 
firs€ worn, cannot, we are afraid, be determined. 
The earliest notice respecting shoes occur in 
Genesis, xiv. 23: “I will not take from a thread } 
even to ashoe-latchet.” But the most interest- 
ing passage on this subject appears in the 5th 
verse of the 3rd chapter of Exodus, where a 
Lord appearing to Moses in the Burning Bush, 
says, “Draw not nigh hither; put thy shoes 
from off thy feet; for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” This occurrence took 
place about 1490 years B.c., and the passage 
shows the great antiquity of the Eastern cus- 
tom of baring the feet when engaged in any act 
of devotion or respect. Upon all those occa- 
sions on which Europeans generally uncover the 
head, the Orientals bare the feet, and an Oriental 
of the present day would consider himself treat- 
ed with as much disrespect were he to be ap- 
proached in his house by a person with shoes 
or boots on, as a European who is visited by 
one who keeps his hat on his head. The shoe 
is much used in Eastern nations as a symbol of 
occupancy, transfer, delegation, &c. In Ruth, 
iv. 7, we find the practice noticed: “Now this 
was the manner in former time in Israel con-} 
cerning redeeming and concerning changing,} 
for to confirm all things ; a man plucked off his} 
shoe and gave it to his neighbor; and this was 
atestimony in Israel:” and in many other parts 
of the sacred writings the great use which is 
made of the shoe in many transactions in the 
East is very particularly detailed. Shoes and 
sandals appear to have been made by the early 
Egyptians (from specimens discovered in mum- 
mies, &c.,) of papyrus, linen, wood, &c.; their 
forms are extremely various, but the most com- 
mon would seem to be that figured in fig. 1. To 
‘ bear another person’s 
shoes, or to untie the 
latches of them, was 
considered only the 
duty of the lowest ser- 
vants, although disci- 
ples sometimes per- 
formed this office pri- 
vately for their teach- 
ers. St. John, to evince 
his utter inferiority to Christ, exclaims, “ He it 
is, who coming after me, is yet preferred below 
me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to un- 
loose.” The shoes or sandals of the ancient 
Romans were originally of rude untanned 
leather, but as they became more refined, shoes 
of more delicate materials were used. The 
principal color both with the Romans and Lace- 














only the sole of 
the foot, and was 
fastened above 
with leathern 
The mi- 
litary shoe, (figs. 3, 
4and 5,) was term- 
ed the “ Caliga,” and to the circumstance of 
Caius Cesar wearing these when a child, is 
owing his surname of Caligula. At this date, 
A. p. 40, the shoes of the wealthier classes were 
Fig. 3. beautifully enriched 

with precious stones ; 
the Patricians wearing 
ivory crescents on the 
instep, to distinguish 
them from lower ranks 
of people. From many 
passages in ancient 
writers, wé find that 
great attention was 
paid by“the Romans, 
more particularly by the ladies and soldiers, to 
the ornaments upon the shoes, which in most 
Fig. 4. cases were as rich as the ut- 

most means of the wearer 
would permit. The actors at 
this time used to wear very 
large masks, so that the body 
appeared disproportionately 
small; but to remedy this, 
and to raise their stature in 
order to appear more com- 
manding, a thick-soled boot 
was invented, denominated 
“ cothornus,” or buskin. This, 
however, was only used in tragedy; in comic 
Fig. 5. scenes, a shoe 

similar to the 
solea was em- 
ployed, called 
the soccus, or 
sock; and hence 
the phrase “he- 
roes of the sock 
and_ buskin,” 
when we would 
call attention to 
a company of 
actors. It would appear that the use of buskins 


thongs. 
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was not confined exclusively to actors, they; times crossing each other, as they are worn to 


being worn also by the followers of the chase ; 
for in Virgil’s “ Bucolics,” Eclogue 7, Corydon 
promises to present to Diana, as an appropriate 
offering, “a purple cothurnus.” The distinc- 
tion, perhaps, consisted in the height of the boot, 
for Diana, in the Ist book of the '“ Ainead,” is 
described as wearing the purple cothurnus high 
on the legs, and laced. The purple might have 
aided the distinction, as it was a most import- 
ant and very costly dye. According to Pliny, 
the price of the violet, although a less expensive 
dye, was 100 denarii (about $16) per lb., the 
reddish purple being valued by the same au- 
thority at 1000 denarii (or about $160. ) 
Turning to Britain, we observe that upon 
emerging from the state of semi-barbarism in 
which it was found by Cesar, the early inhabi- 
tants began to adopt partially the costume of 
of their conquerors. The coverings of the feet, 
however, underwent various changes. In the 
8th and 9th centuries, the Anglo-Saxons wore 
stockings reaching half-way up the thigh, called 
by writers of the period “ hose ;” the most gene- 
ral material being linen, although “ skin-hose”’ 
and “ leather-hose”’ are likewise often mention- 
ed. Over these stockings bands of cloth, linen, 
and leather were worn, (figs. 6 and 7,) com- 
mencing at the ankle, and terminating a little 
below the knee, generally bound round the leg 
like the hay-bands of a modern ostler, but some- 





this day by the people of the Abruzzi and the 
Apennines. In some illuminations of the period, 
Fig. 7. 


Fig. 6. 





a sort of half-stocking is represented over the 
hose, instead of the bandages, having the tops 
generally embroidered, and these appear to 
have been called “ socca,” or socks. They wore 
boots or buskins, but generally shoes (“ sceo,” 
or scoh ;”) slippers, also, appear to have been 
worn, called “slype-sceo,,” and “ unhege-sceo.” 
The shoe is mostly painted black in illuminated 
books, with an opening down the instep, secured 
by a thong, the material being commonly 
leather ; but the Anglo-Saxon princes and high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries are often represented 
with shoes of gold, covered with precious stones. 
(TO BE .CONTINUED.] 
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MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH. 


In beauty lingers on the hills 

The death-smile of the dying day; 
And twilight in my heart instils 

The softness of its rosy ray. 
I watch the river’s peaceful flow, 

Here, standing by my mother’s grave, 
And feel my dreams of glory go, 

Like weeds upon its sluggish wave. 


God gives us ministers of love, 
Which we regard not, being near ; 
Death takes them from us—then we feel 
That angels have been with us here. 
As mother, sister, friend, or wife, 
They guide us, cheer us, soothe our pain; 
And when the grave has closed between 
Our hearts and theirs. we love in vain. 


Vou, V.—No. 3 4 





Would, mother, thou couldst hear me tell 
How oft, amid my brief career, 
For sins and follies loved too well, , 
Hath fallen the free, repentant tear. : 
And, in the waywardness of youth, 
How better thoughts have given to me 
Contempt for error, love for truth, 
Mid sweet remembrances of thee. 


The harvest of my youth is done, 
And manhood, come with all its cares, 
Finds, garnered up within my heart, 
For every flower a thousand tares. 
Dear mother! couldst thou know my thoughts, 
Whilst bending o’er this holy shrine, 
The depth of feeling in my breast, 
Thou wouldst not blush to call me thine! 
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THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 


CHAPTER I. ) back into the channel from which they had 
Thére was not a cloud in all the bright blue} been turned. 

sky, nor a shadow upon the landscape that lay} In vain for him did Nature clothe herself, on 
in beauty around the lovely home of Edward} that fair day, in garments of more than usual 
Markland; a home where Love had folded her} beauty. She wooed the owner of Woodbine 
wings, and Peace sought a perpetual abiding } Lodge with every enticement she could offer; 
place. The evening of a mild summer day} but he saw not her charms; felt not the strong 
came slowly on, with its soft, cool airs, that just; attractions with which she sought to win his 
dimpled the shining river, fluttered the elm and} admiration. Far away his thoughts were wan- 
maple leaves, and gently swayed the aspiring} dering, and in the dim distance Fancy was busy 


heads of the old poplars, which, though failing 
at the root, still lifted, like virtuous manhood, 
their greenest branches to heaven. 

In the broad porch, around every chaste co- 


woe 


} with half-defined shapes, which her plastic hand, 


with rapid touches, moulded into forms that 
seemed instinct with a purer life, and to glow 
with a more ravishing beauty than anything 


lumn of which twined jessamine, rose, or honey-; yet seen in the actual he had made his own. 
suckle, filling the air with a delicious fragrance,; And as these forms became more and more 


beyond the perfumer’s art to imitate, moved 
‘to and fro, with measured step and inverted 
thought, Edward Markiand, the wealthy owner 
of all the fair landscape, spreading for acres 
around the elegant mansion he had built as the 
home of his loved ones. 

“Edward.” Love’s sweetest music was in the 
voice that uttered his name, and love’s purest 
touch in the hand that lay upon his arm. 

Asmile broke over the grave face of Mark- 
land, as he looked down tenderly into the blue 
eyes of his Agnes. 

“T never tire of this,” said the gentle-hearted 
wife, in whose spirit was a tuneful chord for 
every outward touch of beauty; “it looks as 
lovely now as yesterday; it was as lovely yes- 
terday as the day my eyes first drank of its 
sweetness. Hush!” 

A bird had just alighted on a slender spray a 


. few yards distant, and while yet swinging on 


the elastic bough, poured forth a gush of me- 
lody. 

“ What a thrill of gladness was in that song, 
Edward! It was a spontaneous thank-offering 
to Him, without whom not a sparrow falls to 
the ground ; to Him who clothes the fields in 
greenness, beautifies the lily, and provides for 
every creature its food in season. And this 
reminds me,” she added in a changed and more 
sobered voice, “that our thank-offering for 
infinite mercies lies in deeds, not heart-impulses 
nor word-utterances. I had almost forgotten 
poor Mrs. Elder.” 

And as Mrs. Markland said this, she withdrew 
her hand from her husband’s arm, and glided 
into the house, leaving his thoughts to flow 














vividly pictured in his imagination, the pace 
of Edward Markland quickened; and all the 
changing aspects of the man showed him to be 
in the ardor of a newly-forming life-purpose. 

It was just five years since he commenced 
building Woodbine Lodge, and beautifying its 
surroundings. The fifteen preceding years were 
spent in the earnest pursuit of wealth, as the 
active partner in a large mercantile establish- 
ment. Often, during these busy fifteen years, 
had he sighed for ease and “elegant leisure ;” 
for a rural home far away from the jar and 
strife, and toil incessant, by which he was sur- 
rounded. Beyond this he had no aspiration. 
That “lodge in the wilderness,” as he some- 
times vaguely called it, was the bright ideal of 
his fancy. There, he would often say to him- 
self— 

** How blest could I live, and how calm could I die.” 

And daily, as the years were added, each 
bringing its increased burdens of care and busi- 
ness, would he look forward to the “ good time 
coming,” when he could shut behind him, for- 
ever, the doors of the warehouse and counting- 
room, and step forth a free man. Of the strife 
for gain, and sharp contests in business, where 
each seeks advantages over the other, his heart 
was weary, and he would often sigh, in the ears 
of his loving home-companion, “Oh! for the 
wings of a dove, that I might fly away and be 
at rest.” 

And at length this consummation of his hopes 
came, A year of unusual prosperity swelled 
his gains to the sum he had fixed as reaching 
his desires; and, with a sense of pleasure never 
before experienced, he turned all his affections 
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and thoughts to the creation of an earthly 
paradise, where, with his heart and home trea- 
sures around him, he could, “the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot,” live a truer, bet- 
ter, happier life, than was possible amid the 
city’s din, or while breathing the ever-disturbed 
and stifling atmosphere of business. 

And now his work of creation at Woodbine 
Lodge was complete. Everywhere the hand 
of taste was visible—everywhere. You could 
change nothing without marring the beauty of 
the whole. During all the years in which Mr. 
Markland devoted himself to the perfection of 
Woodbine Lodge, there was in his mind just so 
much of dissatisfaction with the present, as 
made the looked-for period when all should 
be finished, according to the prescriptions of 
taste, one in which there would be for him 
almost a Sabbath-repose. 

How was it with Mr. Markland? All that he 
had prescribed as needful to give perfect hap- 
piness, was attained. Woodbine Lodge realized 
his own ideal; and every one who looked upon 
it, called it an Eden of beauty. His work was 
ended; and had he found rest and sweet peace? 
Peace! Gentle spirit! Already she had half- 
folded her wings ; but, startled by some uncer- 
tain sound, she was poised again, and seemed 
about to sweep the yielding air with her snowy 
pinions. 

The enjoyment of all he had provided as a 
means of enjoyment, did not come in the mea- 
sure anticipated. Soon mere beauty failed to 
charm the eye, and fragrance to captivate the 
senses; for mind immortal rests not long in 
the fruition of any achievement; but quickly 
gathers up its strength for newer efforts. And 
80, as we have seen, Edward Markland, amid 
all the winning blandishments that surrounded 
him on the day when introduced to the reader, 
neither saw, felt, nor appreciated what, as looked 
to from the past’s dim distance, formed the 
Beulah of his hopes. 


CHAPTER It. 


A few minutes after Mrs. Markland left her 
husband’s side, she stepped from the house, 
carrying a small basket in one hand, and lead- 
ing a child, some six or seven years old, with 
the other. 

“ Are you going over to see Mrs. Elder?” asked 
the child, as they moved down the smoothly- 
graded walk. 

“Yes, dear,” was answered, 

“T don’t like to go there,” said the child. 

“Why not, Aggy?” The mother’s voice was 
slightly serious. 

“Everything is so mean and poor.” 


“Can Mrs. Elder help that, Aggy?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“She’s sick, my child, and not able even to 
sit up. The little girl who stays with her can’t 
do much. I don’t see how Mrs. Elder can help 
things looking mean and poor; do you?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered Aggy, a little bewil- 
dered by what her mother said. 

“TI think Mrs. Elder would be happier if 
things were more comfortable around her, don’t 
you, Aggy ?” 

Yes, mother.” 

“Let us try, then, you and I, to make her 
happier.” 

“What can I do?” asked little Aggy, lifting 
a wondering look to her mother’s face. 

“ Would you like to try, dear?” 

“Tf I knew what to do.” 

“There is always a way when the Leart is 
willing. Do you understand that, love ?” 

Aggy looked up again, and with an inquising 
glance, to her mother. 

“We will soon be at Mrs, Elder’s. Are-you 
not sorry that she is so sick? It is more than 
a week since she was able to sit up, and and 
has suffered a gr at deal of pain.” 

“Yes, I’m very sorry.” And: both look ont 
tone confirmed the truth of her words. ‘The 
child’s heart was touched. 

“When we get there, look around: you, and 
see if there is nothing you can do to make her 
feel better. I’m sure you will find somethi 

“What, mother?” Aggy’s interest was; all 
alive now. 

“Tf the room is in disorder, you might, very 
quietly, put things in their right places. Even 
that would make her feel better; for nobody 
can be quite comfortable in the midst of con- 
fusion.” 

“Oh! I can do all that, mother.” And light 
beamed in the child’s countenance, “It’s noth- 
ing very hard.” 

“No; you can do all this with little effort; 
and yet, trifling as the act may seem, dear, it 
will do Mrs. Elder good; and you will have the 
pleasing remembrance of a kind deed. A child’s 
hand is strong enough to lift a feather from an 
inflamed wound, even though it lack the sur- 
geon’s skill.” The mother said these last words 
half to herself. 

And now they were’at the door of Mrs. Elder’s 
unattractive cottage, and the mother and child 
passed in. Aggy had not overdrawn the pic- 
jture when she said that everything was poor 
and mean; and disorder added to the unattrac- 
tive appearance of the room in which the sick 
woman lay. 

“Tam sorry to find you no better,” said Mrs. 
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Markland, after making a few inquiries of the; here; but they havn’t done as well, and Lotty 





 wegular distances from each other. 


sick woman. 

“T shall never be any better, I’m afraid,” was 
the desponding answer. 

“Never! Never is a long day, as the proverb 
says. Did you ever hear of a night that had 
no morning?” There was a cheerful tone and 
manner about Mrs. Markland, that had its effect ; 
but, ere replying, Mrs. Elder’s dim eyes sud- 
denly brightened, as some movement in the 
room attracted her attention. 

“Bless the child! Look at her!” And the 
sick woman glanced towards Aggy, who, bearing 
in mind her mother’s words, was already busy- 
ing herself in the work of bringing order out 
of disorder. 

“Look at the dear creature!” added Mrs. 
Elder, a glow of pleasure flushing her coun- 
tenance, a moment before so pale and sad. 

Unconscious of observation, Aggy, with almost 
@ woman’s skill, placed, first, the few old chairs, 
that were in the room, against the wall, at 
Then she 
eleared the littered floor of chips, pieces of 
Paper, and various articles that had been left 
about by the untidy girl who was Mrs. Elder’s 
only attendant ; and next straightened the cloth 
on the table, and arranged the mantel-piece so 
that its contents no longer presented an un- 
sightly aspect. 

“ Where is the broom, Mrs. Elder?” inquired 
the busy little one, coming now to the bedside 
of the invalid. 

“Never mind the broom, dear: Betsy will 
sweep up the floor when she comes in,” said 
Mrs. Elder. “Thank you for a kind, good little 
girl! You’ve put a smile on everything in the 
room. What a grand housekeeper you are go- 
ing to make |” 

Aggy’s heart bounded with a new emotion. 
Her young cheeks glowed, and her blue eyes 
sparkled. If the pleasure she felt lacked any- 
thing of pure delight, a single glance at her 
mother’s face made all complete. 

“When did you hear from your daughter?” 
asked Mrs. Markland. 

There was a change of countenance and a 
sigh. 

“Oh! ma’am, if Lotty were only here, I would 
be happy, even in sickness and suffering. It’s 
very hard to be separated from my child.” 

“She is in Charleston ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Is her husband doing well ?” 

“I can’t say that he is. He isn’t a very thrifty 
man, though steady enough.” 

“Why did they go to Charleston ?” 

“He thought he would do better there than 


is very unhappy.” 

“Do they talk of returning ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am; they’re both sick enough of 
their new home. But, then, it costs a heap of 
money to move about with a family, and they 
havn’t saved anything. And, more than this, 
it isn’t just certain that James could get work 
right away if he came back. Foolish fellow 
that he was, not to keep a good situation when 
he had it! But it’s the way of the world, Mrs. 
Markland, this ever seeking, through change, 
for something better than Heaven awards in the 
present.” 

“Truly spoken, Mrs. Elder. How few of us 
possess contentment ; how few extract from the 
present that good with which it is‘ ever sup- 
plied! We read the fable of the dog and the 
shadow, and smile at the folly of the poor ani- 
mal, while, though instructed ky reason, we 
cast aside the substance of to-day in our effort 
to grasp the shadowy future. We are ever 
looking for the blessings to come; but when 
the time of arrival is at hand, what seemed so 
beautiful in the hazy distance is shorn of its 
chief attractions, or dwarfed into nothingness 
through contrast with some greater good loom- 
ing grandly against the far horizon.” 

Mrs. Markland uttered the closing sentence 
half in reverie; for her thoughts were away 
from the sick woman and the humble apart- 
ment in which she was seated. There was an 
abstracted silence of a few moments, and she 
said : 

“Speaking of your daughter and her hus- 
‘band, Mrs. Elder: they are poor, as I under- 
stand you?” Fe 

“O yes! ma’am; it is hand-to-mouth with 
them all the time. James is kind enough to 
Lotty, and industrious in his way; but his work 
never turns to very good account.” 

“ What business does he follow ?” 

“ He’s a cooper by trade; but doesn’t stick to 
anything very long. I call him the rolling stone 
that gathers no moss.” 

“ What is he doing in Charleston ?” 

“He went there as agent for a man in New 
York, who filled his head with large ideas. He 
was to have a share in the profits of a business 
just started, and he expected to make a fortune 
in twelve months; but, before six months closed, 
he found himself in a strange city, out of em- 
ployment, and in debt. As you said, a little 
while ago, he dropped the present substance in 
grasping at a shadow in the future.” 

“The way of the world,” said Mrs. Markland. 

“Yes, yes; ever looking for the good time 








coming that never comes,” sighed Mrs. Elder. 
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“ Ah, me!” she added, “I only wish Lotty was 
with me again.” 

“ How. many children has she ?” 

“Four.” 

“One a baby ?” 

“Yes, but three months old.” 

“She has her hands full.” 

“You may well say that, ma’am; fall'enough.” 

“Her presence would not, I fear, add much to 
your comfort, Mrs. Elder. With her own hands 
full, as you say, and, I doubt not, her heart full, 
too, she would not have it in her power to make 
much smoother the pillow on which your head 
is lying. Is she of a happy temper, naturally ?” 

“Well, no; I can’t say that she is, ma’am. 
She is too much like her mother: ever looking 
for a brighter day in the future.” 

“And so unconscious of the few gleams of 
sunshine that play warmly about her feet—” 

“Yes, yes; all very true; very true,” said 
Mrs. Elder, despondingly. 

“The days that look so bright in the future 
never come.” 

“They have never come to me.” And the 
sick woman shook her head mournfully “Long, 
long ago, I ceased to expect them.” And yet, 
in almost the next breath, Mrs. Elder said: 

“If Lotty were only here, I think I would be 
happy again.” 

“You must try and extract some grains of 
comfort even from the present,” replied the 
kind-hearted visitor. “Consider me your friend, 
and look to me for whatever is needed for your 
comfort. I have brought you over some tea 
and sugar, a loaf of bread, and some nice pieces 
of ham. Here are half a dozen fresh eggs be- 
sides, and a glass of jelly. In the morning I 
will send one of my girls to put everything in 
order for you, and clear your rooms up nicely. 
Let Betsy lay out all your soiled clothing, and 
I will have it washed and ironed. So, cheer 
up; if the day opened with clouds in the sky, 
there is light in the west at its close.” 

Mrs. Markland spoke in a buoyant tone; and 
something of the spirit she wished to transfer, 
animated the heart of Mrs. Elder. 

As the mother and her gentle child went back, 
through the deepening twilight, to their home 
of luxury and taste, both were, for much of the 
way, silent: the former musing on what she had 
seen and heard; her mind, like the wise bee, 
seeking to gather whatever honey could be 
found: the latter, happy-hearted, from causes 
the reader has seen. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Walking here yet, Edward ?” said Mrs. Mark- 
land, as she joined her husband in the spacious 


portico, after her return from the sick woman’s 
cottage; and drawing her arm within his, she 
moved along by his side. He did not respond 
to her remark. 

“Italy never saw a sunset sky more brilliant,” 
remarked the former. “Painter never threw 
on canvas colors so full of a living beauty. 
Deep purpie and lucent azure,—crimson and 
burnished gold! And that far-off island clound— 

‘A Delos in the airy ocean.* 

Seems it not a floating elysium for happy 
souls ?” 

“ All lovely as Nature herself,” answered Mr. 
Markland, abstractedly, as his eyes sought the 
western horizon, and for the first time since the 
sun went down, noticed the golden glories of the 
occident. » 

“ Ah! Edward! Edward!” said Mrs. Markland, 
chidingly, “ You are not only in the world, but 
of the world.” 

“Of the earth, earthy, did you mean to say, 
my gentle monitor?” returned the husband, 
leaning towards his wife. 

“Oh, no, no! I did not mean grovelling o1 
sordid; and you know I did not.” She spoke 
quickly and with mock resentment. 

“ Am I yery worldly-minded ?” 

“T did not use the term.” 

“You said I was not only in the world, but 
of it.” 

“Well, and so you are; at least in a degree. 
It is the habit of the world to close its eyes to 
the real it possesses, and aspire after an ideal 
good.” 

“ And do you find that defect in me, Agnes ?” 

“Where was thought just now, that your eyes 
were not able to bring intelligence to your mind 
of this glorious sunset ?” ; 

“Thought would soon become a jaded beast 
of burden, Agnes, if always full laden with the 
present, and the actually existant. Happily, 
like Pegasus, it has broad and strong pinions— 
can rise free from the prisoner’s cell and the 
rich man’s dainty palace. Free! free!’ How 
the heart swells, elated and with a sense of 
power, at the sound of this noble word—Free- 
dom! It has a trumpet-tone.” 

“Softly, softly, my good husband,” said Mrs. 
Markland. “ This is all enthusiasm.” 

“ And but for enthusiasm, where would the 
world be now, my sweet philosopher ¢” 

“T am no philosopher, and have but little en- 
thusiasm. So we are not on equal ground for 
an argument. I don’t know where the world 
would be under the circumstances you allege, 
and so'won’t pretend to say. But Pll tell you 
what I do know.” 








“T am all attention.” 
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“But if we can find no work, Agnes ?” 
“Tf the heart be willing and the hands ready,” 


“That if people would gather up each day 
the blessings that are scattered like unseen 
pearls about their feet, the world would be rich} was the earnestly spoken answer, “ work enough 
in contentment.” will be found to do.” 

“T don’t know about that, Agnes; I’ve been} “I havea willing heart, Agnes,—I have ready 
studying for the last half hour over this very} hands—but the heart is wearied of its own fruit- 








proposition.” {less desires, and the hands hang down in idle- 
“Indeed! And what is the conclusion at;ness. What shall Ido? The work in which I 
which you have arrived.” thave found so much delight for years, is com- 


“Why, that discontent with the present, is a 3 pleted ; and now the restless mind springs away 
law of our being, impressed by the Creator, that} =e ee ne and pines “d a a 
we may even aspire after the more perfect.” {In which to display its powers. ere i fondly 

«“T =A far fen beliéving, Raward, ” said his ‘ hoped to spend the remainder of my life, con- 
wife, “that a discontented present is any Pros tented, happy. The idea was a dreamy illusion. 
paration for a happy future. Rather, in the} Daily is this seen imclear light. I reprove my- 
wooing of sweet Content to-day, are we making} self ; I chide the folly, as I call it; but, all in 
a home for her in our hearts, where the many j vain. Beauty has faded from the landscape, 
dwell for all time to come—yea, forever and for-? and the air is no longer balmy with odors. The 
ever.” ¢ birds sing for my ears no more; I hear not, as 

“Beautifully said, Agnes; but is that man: of old, the wind spirits whispering to each other 
living whose heart asks not something more}in the treetops. Dear Agnes! wife of my heart! 
than it possesses—who does not look to a coming oes does it mean?” in 
time with vague anticipations of a higher good nm answer was on the lip of Mrs. Markland, 
than he has yet received ?” . . but words so unlooked for, swelled, suddenly, 

“Tt may be all so, Edward—doubtless is so—? the wave of emotion in her heart, and she could 
but what then? Is the higher good we pine}not speak. A few moments her hand trembled 
for of this world? Nay, my husband. Weon the arm of herhusband. Then it was softly 
should not call a spirit of discontent with our}removed, and without a word, she passed into 
mere natural surroundings a law of the Creator, | the! house, and going to her own room, shut the 
established as a spur to advancement; for this? door, and sat down in the darkness to commune 
disquietude is but the effect of a deeper cause.} with her spirit. And first, there came a gush 
It is not change of place, but change of state} of tears. These were for herself. A shadow had 
that we need. Nota going from one point in{suddenly fallen upon the lovely home where she 
space to another, but a progression of the spirit } had hoped to spend all the days of her life—a 
in the way of life eternal.” shadow from a storm-boding cloud. Even from 

“You said just now, Agnes, that you were no‘the beginning of their wedded life, she had 
philosopher.” Mr. Markland’s voice had lost}marked in her husband a defect of character, 
much of its firmness. “ But what would I not} which, gaining strength, had led to his giving 
give to possess some of your philosophy.— { up business, and their retirement to the country. 
Doubtless your words are true ; for there must {That defect was the common one, appertaining 
be a growth and progression of the spirit as well ; to all, a looking away from the present into the 
as.of the body ; for all physical laws have their Saleen for the means of enjoyment. In all the 
origin in the world of mind, and bear thereto ;years of his earnest devotion to business, Mr. 
exact relations. Yet, for all this, when there {Markland had kept his eye steadily fixed upon 
is a deep dissatisfaction with what exists around}the object now so completely attained; and 
us, should we not seek for change? Will not ‘neces of present enjoyment had been lost in the 
a removal from one locality to another, and an} eager looking forward for this coveted time.— 
entire ‘change of pursuits, give the mind a new? And now, that more than all his fondest antici- 
basis in natural things, and thus furnish ground; pations were realized, only for a brief period 
upon which it may stand and move forward.” {did he hold to his lips the cup so fall of anti- 

“Perhaps, if the ground given us to stand} cipated delight. Already his hand felt the im- 
upon were rightly tilled, it would yield a richer; pulse that moved him to pour its crystal waters 
harvest than any we shall ever find, though we} upon the ground. 
roam the world over; and it may be that the} Mrs. Markland’s clear appreciation of her hus- 
narrow path to heaven lies just across our own’ band’s character was but a prophecy of the 
fields. It is in the actual and the present that}future. She saw that Woodbine Lodge—now 
we are to seek a true development of our spiri-} grown into her affections, and where she had 
tual life. ‘Work while it is to-day,’ is the} hoped to live and die—even if it did not pass 
divine injunction.” from their possession—bartered for some glit- 
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tering toy—could not remain their permanent 
home. Forthis flowed her first tears ; and these, 
as we havesaid, were for herself. But her mind 
soon regained its serenity ; and from herself, 
her thoughts turned to her husband. She was 
unselfish enough not only to be able to realize 
something of his state of mind, but to sympa- 
thize with him, and pity his inability to find 
contentment in the actual. This state of mind 
she regarded as a disease, and love prompted 
all self-denial for his sake. 

“TJ can be happy any where, if only my hus- 
band and children are left. My husband, so 
generous, so noble-minded—my children, so in- 
nocent, so loving.” 

Instantly the fountain of tears was closed.— 
These unselfish words, spoken in her own heart, 
checked the briny current. Not for an instant 
did Mrs. Markland seek to deceive herself or 
hearken to the suggestion that it was but a 
passing state in the partner of her life. She 
knew too well the origin of his disquietude to 
hope for its removal. In a little while, she de- 
scended and joined her family in the sitting- 
room, where the soft astral diffused its pleasant 
light, and greeted her sober-minded husband 
with loving smiles and cheerful words. And 
he was deceived. Not for an instant imagined 
he, after looking upon her face, that she had 
passed through a painful, though brief conflict, 
and was now possessed of a brave heart for any 
change that might come. But he had not 
thought of leaving Woodbine Lodge. Far dis- 
tant was this from his imagination. True—but 
Agnes looked with a quick intuition from cause 
to effect. The elements of happiness no longer 
existed here for her husband; or, if they did 
exist, he had not the skill to find them, and the 
end would be a searching elsewhere for the de- 
sired possession. 

“You did not answer my question, Agnes,’’ 
said Mr. Markland, after the children had re- 
tired for the evening, and they were again 
alone. 

“ What question?” inquired Mrs. Markland ; 
and,.as she lifted her eyes, he saw that they 
were dim with tears. 

“What troubles you, dear?” he asked ten- 
derly. 

Mrs. Markland forced a smile, as she replied, 
“Why should I be troubled? Have I not 
every good gift the heart can desire ?” 


“Tought to be perfectly happy here ; nothing 
seems wanting. And yet my spirit is like a 
caged bird that flutters against its prison bars.” 

“Oh, no, Edward; not so bad as that,” re- 
plied Mrs. Markland. “You speak in hyper- 
bole. This lovely place, which everywhere 
shows the impress of your hand, is not a prison. 
Call it, rather, a paradise.” 

“A paradise I sought to make it; and yet, I 
am not content to be an idle lingerer among its 
pleasant groves—for I have ceased to feel the 
inspiration of its loveliness.” 

Mrs. Markland made no answer. After a 
silence of some minutes, Mr. Markland said, 
with a slight hesitation in his voice, as if uncer- 
tain as to the effect of his words,— 

“T have for some time felt a strong desire to 
visit Europe.” 

The color receded from Mrs. Markland’s face; 
and there was a look in her eyes that her hus- 
band did not quite understand, as they rested 
steadily in his, 

“Thave the means and the leisure,” he added; 
‘“ and the tour would not only be one of plea- 

sure, but profit.” 

“True,” said his wife, and then her face was 
bent down so low that he could not see its ex- 
pression for the shadows by which it was par- 

‘tially concealed. 

“We would both enjoy the trip exceedingly.” 

“Both! You did not think of taking me ?” 

“Why, Aggy, dear!—as if I could dream for 
a moment of any pleasure in which you had 
not a share.” 

So earnestly and tenderly was this said, that 
Mrs. Markland felt a thrill of joy tremble over 
her heart-strings. And yet, for all, she could 
not keep back the overflowing tears, but hid her 

face to conceal them, on her husband’s bosom. 

Her true feelings Mr. Markland did not read ; 
and often, as he mused on what appeared sin- 
gularin her manner that evening, he was puzzled 
to comprehend its meaning. Norhad his vision 
ever penetrated deep enough to see all that was 
in her heart. 











(To BE CONTINUED.] 





Things are oftenest nothing in themselves; 
the thoughts we attach to them alone give them 
value. To rectify innocent mistakes, in order 
to recover some useless reality, ‘is to be like 


those learned men who will see nothing in.a 


“ And yet, Agnes, your eyes are swimming in} plant but the chemical elements of which it is 


tears.” 

“Are they?” A light shone through them. 
* Only an April shadow, Edward, that is quickly 
lost in April sunshine. But your question is 


composed. 





They who would retain a fresh old age must 
love nature with a genuine love, and be simple, 


not so easily answered,” § cheertul and kindly, even as little children. 
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BARRY’S PICTURES OF “ORPHEUS,” AND THE “GRECIAN HARVEST HOME.” 


(SEE ENGRAVINGS.) 


In our February number, we gave a brief 
notice of Barry, the painter, and also a spirited 
group, from his celebrated picture, “The Victors 
at Olympia.” In the present number are en- 
gravings of two other pictures, by the same 
eminent artist— Orpheus Civilizing the Inhabi- 
tants of Thrace,” and “A Grecian Harvest 
Home ;” the two works being designed to show 
the beginning and progress of civilization. We 
copy from an English publication the following 
descriptive passages: 

While he was on the continent, Barry was 
much annoyed by the prevailing opinion re- 
specting the capabilities of England and English- 
men to produce and excel in the higher de- 
partments of art. Montesquieu, Du Bos, and 
Winckelman, had advanced opinions that our 
climate, soil, and food were natural drawbacks 
to our advancement; and though it was admit- 
ted that we sometimes succeeded admirably in 
execution, we were deemed incapable of reach- 
ing the higher region of design. Barry, on his 
return to this country, entered the lists as the 
champion of England. He published, in 1775, 
an “Inguiry into the real and imaginary Ob- 
structions to the Acquisition of the Arts in Eng- 
land;” and shortly afterwards began the work 
of painting an epic poem, with the intention of 
proving, by his own hand, that both design and 
execution could arise and be combined in our 
“fog-covered island,” as well as under the 
clearer sky of Italy. The idea was a noble one; 
it was the child of genius; and the spirit and 
manner in which Barry entered on his work, 
and finished it, were worthy of the object pro- 
posed. He offered to the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, to paint, gratuitously, a series of pictures 
illustrative of the progress of man from a savage 
to a civilized state, or, to express it in his own 
words, “That the attainment of happiness, in- 
dividual as well as public, depends on the de- 
velopment, proper cultivation, and perfection 
of the human faculties, physical and moral, 
which are so well calculated to lead human 
nature to its true rank, and the glorious desig- 
nation assigned for it by Providence.” His 
offer was accepted, and for seven years, amid 
many privations, he labored at his task. When 
finished, he obtained £700, of which £500 was 
the result of an exhibition of his pictures, and 
£200 a present from the Society to whom he 
had given them. It is a painful reflection that 
“this sum comprises nearly the whole produce 











of his professional career.” With a knowledge 
of this fact, one looks at the pictures as if they 
had been worked out with sighs and tears, and 
by the support of many a stinted meal. But 
he was absorbed in his work ; and that “ infir- 
mity of noble minds” which leads them to 
“spurn delights and live laborious days,” held 
him on till he had finished what is now, with 
all its defects, as fine a monument of the genius 
of art as has been accomplished in England by 
any single individual. 

Barry’s six pictures adorn the principal room 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts 
and Manufactures, in their house in John street, 
Adelphi. The room is oblong; two of the pic- 
tures have been adapted for each side, and are 
each forty-two feet long; the other four are in 
pairs at each end, and are each fifteen ‘feet two 
inches long. The pictures are all of a uniform 
height, eleven feetteninches. The subjects are, 
Orpheus Civilizing the Inhabitants of Thrace; a 
Grecian Harvest Home ; the Victors at Olympia; 
an Allegorical Representation of the Thames, 
typifying England and Commerce; the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts distributing its 
annual prizes; and Elysium, or the State of 
final Retribution. The latter, and the Victors 
at Olympia, are the two great pictures of the 
series. 

The artist required a starting point for the 
commencement of the idea he wished to develope, 
namely, the progress of man from the savage to 
the civilized state. He accordingly selected the 
celebrated personage in Grecian mythology, 
Orpheus, and placed him in the midst of the 
wild inhabitants of Thrace, whom he is reputed 
to have civilized. The reader is doubtless 
familiar with some of the many Grecian fables 
told respecting Orpheus. He is, as it were, the 
type or personification of the music of the 
ancient Greeks. Overloaded as the early 
Grecian history is with fabulous circumstances, 
there is, doubtless, a foundation of truth in 
much that is related; and though, therefore, 
the existence of such a person as Orpheus has 
been denied, we may assume that there was 
one, or perhaps several individuals, whose 
humanizing and directing influence over their 
fellow-men ig commemorated under the actions 
ascribed to Orpheus. He is set down as one of 
the Argonauts; and Plato says that he derived 
his idea of the immortality of the soul from 
Orpheus. He is also reputed to have greatly 
improved the lyre; and who is ignorant of the 
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story which represents him to have descended 
into the regions of Pluto, to have recovered his 
Eurydice by the divine charm of his music, and 
to have lost, her again by his impatient curi- 
osity ? 

Orpheus, then, in the picture, is the principal 
personage ; and we may consider him as Barry’s 
poetic image or personification of the principle 
of civilization. Around him are the rude in- 
habitants of Thrace, listening in wonder to his 
instructive song, and charmed into silence by 
his music. He appears as Horace represents 
him, the “ minister and interpreter of the gods.” 
“ By the action of Orpheus, the song appears 
the principal, and the music an accessary part ; 
as it should always be where utility and in- 
struction are intended. His hearers, who are 
represented in what is called a state of nature, 
are most of them armed with clubs, and clad in 
the spoils of wild beasts; an allusion to their 
being possessed of courage and strength to sub- 
due lions and tigers, but wanting wisdom and 
skill to prevent retaliation on themselves or 
their feeble offspring. The latter circumstance 
is illustrated by a woman, at some distance on 
the other side of the river, milking a goat, her 
two children sitting near her at the entrance 
of the habitation (a cave), where they are ill- 
secured against a lion, who discovers them as 
he is prowling about for prey: still farther in 
the distance are seen two horses, one of which 
is run down by a tiger. By this incident it is 
clearly pointed out that the want of human 
culture is an evil which extends beyond our 
own species, to all animals intended for domesti- 
cation, and which have no other defence than 
the industry and wisdom of man.” 

The principal figures in the picture are grouped 
with considerable skill. Orpheus, as the chief 
object, is finely contrasted by the tall figure, 
whose athletic form and awe-struck countenance 
contrast again with the delicate figure of his 
companion with the dead fawn over her shoul- 
der. The females seated on the ground are 
again well contrasted by the advanced figure of 
the old man, who, leaning on his elbow, looks 
, up towards the inspired musician with a sort of 
admiring yet incredulous wonder. On the 
right of Orpheus two individuals are inspecting 
a scroll, intended as a supplementary evidence 
of what he did for the civilization of his fellows: 
the scroll is supposed to contain the doctrines 
which he taught. One individual is introduced 
as “contemplating his hands, and the various 
uses to which they are conyertible; he appears 
as if, for the first time, struck with the grand 
idea that ‘knowledge is power.’” A number 














the story of the picture. Fragments of the 

acorn are supposed to show “ the miserable sub- 

sistence derived from spontaneous uncultivated 

nature ;” and the lamb bound, with the knife, 

fire, &c., to express the preparations for sacrifice, 

and, by implication, the first dawnings of the 

truths of religion on the minds of the auditors 

of Orpheus. We cannot conclude with the affir- 

mation that “the whole of this picture shows 

with peculiar energy the effect of those benefits 

which accrue to mankind from religion and 

philosophy, and the absolute necessity of sub-. 
stituting the love and pursuit of truth, justice, 

order, and social life, in lieu of the fraud, vio- 

lence, and disorder of the savage state;” but 
we may freely and safely affirm that this picture, 

as a portion of a remarkable series, is worthy 
of the extraordinary man by whom it was 

painted. 


A GRECIAN HARVEST HOME. 


“ These woods were first the seat of sylvan powers, 
Of nymphs and fawns, and savage men who took 
Their birth from trunks of trees and stubborn oak. 
Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of laboring oxen, or the shining share ; 

Nor arts of gain, nor what they gain’d to spare. 

Their exercise the chase; the running flood 

Supplied their thirst; the trees supplied their food. 

Then Saturn came, who fled the power of Jove, 

-Robb’d of his realms, and banish’d from above. 

The men, dispersed on hills, to towns he brought, 

And laws ordain’d and civil customs taught.” 
—Dryden's Virgil. 

The lines above express the idea which Barry 
had in view in the transition between his first 
and second pictures. The “savage men,” 
whom he represents as the auditors of Orpheus, 
are now advanced an important stage in civili- 
zation; they are gathered into communities, 
have “ laws ordained and civil customs taught,” 
and are enjoying the fruits of their cultivation 
of the soil, the source of all wealth. “The warm 
glow of coloring,” says the description, “spread 
over this picture, and the elegance of the figures 
in the more conspicuous parts of it, form a 
striking contrast to the first picture. The 
season is, as the title expresses, that of harvest ; 
and as most of the persons represented are em- 
ployed in rural sports, the evening is chosen, as 
the most proper time for such relaxation from 
the labor of the field. 

“In the foreground is a double terminal figure 
of. Sylvanus and Pan, round which young men 
and women are dancing to the music of a rural 
pipe and tabor. Behind them are oxen with a 
load of corn, and other characteristic marks ot 
the season of the year. On one side of the 


of minute particulars are intended to complete‘ youthful group appear the aged parents, behold- 
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ing the festivity ; the father with a fillet round 
his head, and with a staff. In the opposite cor- 
ner of the picture are some rustics sitting, in 
drunken disorder, with the fruits of the earth 
and implements of husbandry near them. These 
are introduced as a foil to the dancing figures. 
“The distant parts of the picture exhibit a 
view of a fertile cultivated country, with a farm- 
house, near which are men wrestling, and en- 
gaged in othermanly exercises which strengthen 
the body ; aged men are sitting and lying along, 
discoursing, and enjoying a) view of those 
athletic sports in which they can no longer en- 
gage. Here are also seen the various employ- 
ments of a country life, as binding corn, of tend- 
ing bees: everywhere there are a number of 
children. A marriage procession is advancing 
from a distant temple ; and the joy of the ac- 
companying figures expresses the happiness 
arising on such occasions, the labourers even 
suspending their work to hail the happy pair ; 
in short, whatever can best point out a state of 
happiness and simplicity, in which, though not 
attended with much eclat, the duty we owe to} 
God, our neighbor, and ourselves, is perhaps } 
better attended to than in any other state of? 
life. As embellishments, the artist has intro- | 








duced into the picture a peacock in fine plumage, 
sitting on a pent house; and at the top, Ceres, 
Bacchus, Pan, &c., are looking down on the fes- 


tivity of their votaries ; behind them is a limb 
of the zodiac, with the signs Leo, Virgo, and 
Libra, which mark the season of the year.” 

The introduction of the deities in visible form 
at the top of the picture might be objected to 
as a prosaical effort to introduce to our notice 
the objects of rural worship. But we must 
recollect that the worship of the Greeks was 
anything but spiritual ; it was bodily and pal- 
pable, peopling every grove, river, and fountain 
with living creatures, claiming the adoration of 
their votaries. 


“The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 
Rivers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 
Under a cope of variegated sky, 
Could find commodious place for every god, 
Promptly received as prodigally brought, 
From the surrounding countries—at the choice 
Of all adventurers. With unrivalled skill, 
As nicest observation furnished hints 
For studious fancy, did his hand bestow 
On fluent operations a fixed shape ; 
Metal or stone, idolatrously served. 
And yet—triumphant o’er this pompous show 
Of art, this palpable array of sense, 
On every side encountered ; in despite 
Of the gross fictions, chanted in the streets 
By wandering rhapsodists ; and in contempt 
Of doubt and bold denials hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling schools—a spirit hung, 
Beautiful region! o’er thy towns and farms.” 





LOST BLOSSOMS. 


As I look through the gate of the arbor 
Out into the wintry wood, 

I remember how green in the spring-time 
The grove in its loveliness stood ; 


And how the anemonies glistened, 
Drooping, snow-like, all over the ground; 

While the little white violets listened, 
To the spring-brooklet’s musical sound. 


I remember how trustful the other 
Blue violets opened their eyes ; } 

Looking up, like a child to its mother, 
To the blue of the smilling skies. 


I remember I pressed to my bosom, 
My boy, in the bright woodland green, 
And thought him the loveliest blossom 
The spring-angels ever had seen. 





As I look through the gate of the arbor, 
Out into the forest so lorn, 


I can see that the leaves are all withered— 
I can see that the flowers are gone. 

I do not know why they are bidden 
Away from our vision to go! 

I do not know why they are hidden ; 
This, only, I surely can know,— 


That when the long winter is ended, 

And the dark earth grows warm in the sun, 
The Lord will give back to its bosom 

Each lost little blossonting one. 


I do not know where they have born him, 
My blossom ! 80 fair and so pure ; 

I do not know why I must mourn him; 
Of this, only this, am I sure,— 


That when the long winter is ended 
And the spring time of Heaven begun 

The Lord will fold back to my bosom, 
My lost little blossoming one! 

3 [ SELECTED. ] 
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THE CRADLE AWAY UP IN THE GARRET. 


BY M. LOUISA CHITWOOD. 


It is an old fashioned little cradle. The} old sycamore, whose shadows fall upon her 
proud daughter-in-law would scorn to have it; roof. She hears the birds singing, away off in 
in the nursery. Her children sleep in dainty) the woodlands. She sees, oh! best of all, her 
eribs ; and the relic of olden times is pushed}dear husband coming home from his daily, 
into a darkened corner, away up in the garret.} labor. His step is on the sill, his merry voice 
It is a quiet autumnal day: such days are full} speaks her name, and then little Johnny is 
of memories ; and the old grandmother is think-} clasped to his heart. 
ing, thinking: She arises, at length, and totters} Another picture.’ She is a little older now. 
up, and up, the lofty flights of stairs ; she passes} It is winter; there are drifts of snow on the 
through the elegant rooms; she gains the : eaves ; and, as far as the eye can look, one un- 





garret, and sinks down beside that unsightly} broken mass of snow. She hears the winds 
ovadle ; and bows her trembling head over it,} moan through the sycamore. The flowers are 
as if watching the slumbers of a babe. That) dead; the rivulet frozen; the birds silent. But 
little old garret, with one long beam of sunlight; there is a bright fire on the hearth, and the 
streaming from the high window; and the} cabin home warm with its crimson light. John- 
spider webs woven over the rafters; and one}ny is playing with father; and a baby girl, the 
cricket, singing lonesomely from some silent‘ little Lizzie, is in the cradle; fragile, delicate, 
corner, is a good place to dream. Memory is? beautiful; she has dark eyes, like her mother’s, 
unfolding picture after picture, for the grand-} only they wear a sadder, softer look, and her 
mother to look upon. baby smile seems sad also; her hands are 
She sees a cabin home. It is in the flush ) clasped and thrown above her head, and she 
summer time; there are green boughs in a smiles in her sleep, as if the angels were whis- 
fire place, and around the clock, and over the} pering to her. ' 
mantel board. There are short, white, muslin; Another picture. It isin the May month, and 
curtains, drawn partially across the windows.) all out of doors is so beautiful. Flowers in the 
There are two beds, with a bureau between,} woodland; birds in the woodland; joy-music 
standing in the eastern part of the room; and}everywhere. Everywhere? No, there is sad- 
a little stand, with the bible and hymn-book} ness in the cabin home. There is another babe 
upon its white fringed cover, beneath the little}in the cradle. It is robust, and the blood of 
looking-glass. There is her cupboard, with its} health flows through its veins. It is Charlie. 
brightly polished pewter; and the pine table,; Why are they sad then? Johnny sits, with his 
scoured by her own hands. And she is sitting} face hidden in his mother’s bosom, and she is 
by the window, her foot gently touching that} sobbing. Under the front window is something 
same dear little cradle ; and her eyes, lifted from} covered with white. The neighbor women are 
her sewing, now and then, to see if that dear} moving noiselessly about, speaking but little. 
husband, on whose love her heart rests, is} Lizzie is in her coffin. There is an empty grave 
coming. How deliciously her heart is stirred? waiting for its victim, right up on the hill, where 
to the music of sweet thoughts. It is her first-} buttercups dot the grass. Dear little Lizzy! 
born, her darling Johnny, sleeping in the cradle. } Joy that the angels took thee home so early. 
Never yet have his dewy, rose-bud lips mur-} Another picture. Johnny has grown up to 
mured “mother;” but his dimpled arms clasp} nearly manhood. Charlie is a stout, merry boy, 
her neck; his velvet cheek nestles against her) and there are others about the fire-side. The 
breast, his clear blue eyes look lovingly into} mother is a good deal older now. Her hair is 
her own. She is the young mother again, as} streaked a little with silver; her brow furrowed ; 
memory paints that sweet baby face. She{and her cheek very faded. There are fair 
hears the bees humming in the little bed of) daughters and sons, that have been born unto 
pinks, below the window. She sees the shadow-} her since Lizzie died. Grace, with her dazzling 
leaves of the Virginia creepers, playing upon) blue eyes and golden ‘hair. Mary, with sad 
the grass, in the sunlight, as the breeze stirs the} dark eyes, like her dead sister. Annie, with 
long clasping arms that cling about the rough} her lips ever dewy with love and joy. Reginald, 
logs. with eyes and brow so like his father’s. And 
She hears the rivulet’s ripple as it winds} Louis, the youngest, the pet and the darling 
through mossy spots, and laves the roots of the! An unbroken family ; but not for long. 
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Another picture. She isa widow now. Her} Annie joined her fortunes to one, alas! unwor- 
beloved sleeps with little Lizzie. God knows} thy; and died, far from her mother’s home, 
how bereft she is; to Him she looks for balm ;} ofa broken heart. Reginald went into the gay 
to Him she prays for her dear children, and} world—was tempted—was lost !—and the grave 
most of all for Reginald—the proud, the passion-} of the drunkard and debauchee closes over his 
ate, wilful Reginald. Ah, the mother’s heart!} bright head. Louis, the pet, the youngest, is 
How it goes with her children. How it would} winning himself a name beneath Italian skies; 
bear every pang, that they might be saved.} the beautiful life of the poet-painter is his own, 
Yet, how often it is torn, crushed, broken, by} and his face is inspired, almogt, by the beauti- 
those she has sheltered in her bosom! God} ful associations about him. Over the ocean do 
pity the mother whose heart thus beats against; his mother’s prayers often go to him. 
thorns! Another picture—Oh no! it is too real. The 

Another picture. O God, have pity! The} old garret—the to-day—fhe empty cradle. She 
household altar is almost desolate. Years have} is living with Johnny, in his costlyhome. She 
gone by—sad years. No wonder the palsied} is considered an intruder by the daughter-in- 
hand trembles, as it clasps the cradle. No’law; and her son—her Johnny—the first-born, 
wonder tears -fall where sunny heads once} whom she has watched over and cradled on 
nestled. No wonder the old grandmother cries her breast, and loved so, says: 

| 


ated 








out, “Father, have mercy!” for she feels the} “Mother is getting to be quite troublesome; 
need of strength and love. Johnny is still with; she is growing childish.” 

her; he is growing wealthy. Mary is in the) The desolate old grandmother knows this, 
grave, stricken in early womanhood, when life} and longs for the grave. She has outlived all 
seemed so bright. Beautiful Grace, is gone, she} that makes life attractive. God compass that 
knows not whither. Beauty, to her, was a curse,) weary, almost worn-out heart, with His love, 
and she fied to a distant land with one fasci-}and take her home to His “House of many 
nating as the serpent, but already wedded.} mansions.” 





HOUSES IN TURKEY AND EGYPT, 


(SEE ENGRAVING.) 


The private dwellings in Turkey, and in Egypt, ness, and gaiety, the interior forms a striking 
generally present no external appearance of {contrast with the dull, sombre exterior. The 
beauty or splendor, however great may be the $ architectural decorations, the articles of luxury 
wealth or exalted the rank of their occupants. ; and ornament that would offend the scruples of 
Even at Constantinople, with the exception of; the people and the jealous eye of government, 
the Seraglio, (or palace of the Sultan,) thesif exposed without, are often found collected 
summer palace on the Bosphorus, and two or; and united with no unsparing hand within. 
three mansions occupied by sultanas-or prin-; An open court, often in spite of the law, paved 
cesses of the imperial family, there is scarcely ; with beautiful marble slabs, and always, when 
a house at all striking from its extent, eleva-; the weather is fine, partially covered with mat- 
tion, or architecture. By a precept of their; ting of pretty, variegated patterns, of which the 
religion, all displays of this sort are confined to ; best is made in Syria and Egypt; shelving ter- 
the mosques or temples, their hospitals, col-; races, and parterres of flowers round parts of 
leges, and other works of public utility. In the; this court, and gaily painted alcoves, galleries, 
strict letter of the law, indeed, no dwelling-; pillars, and the hanging roofs of the apartments, 
houses Whatever ought to exceed a certain low} flanking the court in other parts, furnish very 
@levation, and all ought to be built entirely of; pleasing features to the picture; and if, as is 
wood. The Koran also prescribes extreme sim-}very commonly the case, a marble fountain 
plicity, and the absence of carving, gilding, and}shoots up its little columns, and the water 
every Kind of ostentatious ornament, in the}plashes in a marble basin in the centre of the 
interior of houses. But this, and sundry other} yard, and a few tall trees partially shade both 
clauses of their sumptuary laws, are commonly ;the house and the open space, the locality is 
infringed by the wealthier Mohammedans, truly refreshing and delightful. 

On entering within the gates of a Turkish or; The ground floor of gentlemen’s houses is 
an Egyptian gentleman’s house, the scene cer-} generally given up entirely to the kitchen, 
tainly improves, and often, by its lightness, airi-; offices, and the servants and dependants. A 
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broad, open staircase, built invariably of wood, 
leads to the Diwan-khané, which is a broad 
corridor or saloon, open in front and command- 
ing the court, and access to all the men’s rooms 
of the upper apartment. In most instances 
this corridor runs the length, and sometimes 
round three sides, of the house, though it is not 
always of the same level; but, in many cases, 
rises or sinks, the communication along’ the 
whole line or lines being kept up by means of 
stairs, which occasionally give a capricious but 
rather picturesque effect. At the angles and 
elevated points, this open corridor is generally 
ornamented with projecting kiosks, in which 
the domestics in immediate attendance, or per- 
sons waiting to have audience of the master of 
the mansion, lounge and smoke their pipes. 
These kiosks are prettily painted ; the prevail- 
ing colors are blue, green, yellow and red; the 
designs are in the style we. call arabesque. 
Their front panels, as well as parts of the inte- 
rior walls of the house, are sometimes adorned 
with paintings of landscape, fruits, and flowers ; 
but representations of the human form are very 
rarely tolerated, 

The upper or grand apartment is strictly 
divided into two, the line of demarcation be- 
tween which is sacred. One of these divisions, 
called the Salemlik, is occupied by the master 
of the house, his sons, &c., and is open to all 
male servants and visitors; the other, called 
the Harem, which word signifies a “ holy place,” 
is devoted to the women, and entrance into it 
is interdicted to all men. In some of the large 
mansions there is a sort of neutral ground be- 
tween the two: this is called Mabeinn, (literally 
“between two;”) but none save the father of 
the family enjoys access even here. The rooms 
of reception in the Salemlik, that open upon 
the great corridor, are frequently spacious, sel- 
dom very lofty, and always exceedingly plain 
and devoid of ornament, except in the ceiling, 
the sofas, and the carpets, or mats on the floor. 
The walls are painted of a plain, light, uniform 
color; over the door there is a framed inscrip- 
tion, in large black letters, or in letters of gold, 
taken from the Koran; the name of God or 
Mahomet in Arabic; and the toughra or mono- 
gram of the reigning sultan, done in black, red, 
or gold letters, are sometimes found in two or 
three places on the superfices of the walls. 
There is no tapestry, no fanciful paper; and 
paintings and engravings never impart the 
beauty and interest we are accustomed to in 
thiscountry. A divan, or a continuous sofa, low 
and very broad, runs round three sides of the 
room, and this is the only stationary piece of 
furniture. There are no chairs, no footstools, 


no detached ottomans, no tables, no book-cases, 
no looking-glasses ; in short, there is not one of 
those numerous articles of convenience, luxury, 
or ornament, that are met with in most respec- 
table American houses. His broad easy sofa is 
almost everything to the in-door Turk: he sits 
on it, cross-legged, during the day, smoking his 
chibouk, receiving his visitors, or despatching 
his business. If he has to write, he requires 
neither table, desk, nor portfolio: he merely 
places his sheet of paper on his knees, and so 
scrawls with his strong reed pen. He takes his 
coffee and sherbet on the sofa, and when he has 
to dine or sup, a pewter tray, supported on a 
small, low stool, is brought into the room and 
{set upon the floor; he then descends from the 
sofa, crosses his legs under him, sits down on 
the carpet or mat, and so despatches his meal; 
after which, stool, tray, and everything con- 
nected with them, are removed. At night he 
does not retire, as we do, to a separate bed- 
chamber, nor does he even make use of anything 
exclusively a bed: his servants or slaves shake 
up the cushions, lay down a coverlet or a pelisse 
or two, and the sofa becomes his bed. These 
sofas, we must mention, are frequently covered 
with fine woollen cloth, and tastefully fringed. 
The favorite color for this eloth is blue: carpet- 
ing is sometimes substituted for cloth. Above 
the sofa, and within reach of a person sitting 
cross-legged upon it, there is here and there a 
little shelf to hold such things as may be most 
frequently needed. A great Turk, however, 
rarely gives himself the trouble of raising his 
arm; but when he wants anything, he sum- 
mons a slave, not by ringing a bell, but by clap- 
ping the palms of his hands together. 

The ceilings of the rooms, which we have 
mentioned as among the most ornamental por- 
tions of a Mussulman apartment, are frequently 
exceedingly beautiful. Indeed,in many houses, 
it seems as if all art and ornament were reserved 
to be lavished on the ceiling. It is formed of 
curiously tessellated wood-work, at times repre- 
senting a mosaic in wood, dotted here and there 
with golden stars; at times painted in the ara- 
besque style with green, blue, and gold, and in 
the most varied and complicated designs; and 
at other times painted in stripes of white, red, 
yellow, blue, and green, and ornamented with 
bouquets of flowers. We have mentioned only 
a few of the varieties... An English traveller, 
who was detained by circumstances at Aleppo, 
occupied himself for several weeks in making a 
drawing of the ceiling of a fine room he occu- 
pied, and, even.after so much time, so elaborate 
were the ornaments, and so beautiful the colors 
and the gilding, that ho left the work incom- 
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plete, and in despair of rivalling the hues of the 
original. The most beautiful and rich of the 
colors they employ has precisely the tint of the 
lapis-lazuli. 

It would be giving the Turks a chance of 
having attributed to them a merit they do not 
possess, were we not to mention that these 
works of art, as well as the building of their 
houses, kiosks, &c., are almost invariably per- 
formed by Armenians, and other Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte. 

The carpets on the floors of the rooms are of 
that good, strong kind so well known inthis 
country under the name of Turkey carpets, and 
therefore require no description. These carpets 
are chiefly manufactured in the country behind 
Sniyrna, in Asia Minor, and at Salonica, and its 
neighborhood in Europe. They still form an 
important article of export both to Europe and 
the United States of America. Turks of very 
superior wealth or taste, however, generally use 
Persian carpets, which are finer, and much more 





beautiful both in color and pattern. The Sy- 
rian or Egyptian matting, used at other times, 
is of a much finer quality than that we have 
mentioned as being laid down in the court. It 
is delicately worked, light and cool to the eye, 
and far superior to anything of the sort we 
possess. When the carpets are used, they do 
not often cover the whole of the room, but are 
merely ranged in slips near to the sofa; in this 
ease the wooden floor, which in general is neatly 
«put together in the parquet fashion, is kept clean 
and polished. The matting, on the contrary, 
almost always covers the entire floor: it is bound 
at the edges with colored cloth or gilt leather. 

Though there ‘are many pleasing features in 
the interior, the open court and the part of the 
house, very faithfully represented in our en- 
graving, will always be the most striking and 
agreeable to the European traveller. By atten- 
tively examining the engraving, our readers will 
obtain a good notion of the domestic architec- 
ture of the Mussulmans. 





A MISTAKE. 


Some time ago, I was walking along the edge 
of the green mound on which the Montmarte 
telegraph stands. Below me, along one of the 
zigzag paths which wind up the hill, a man and 
a girl were coming up, and arrested my atten- 
tion. The man wore a shaggy coat, which gave 
him some resemblance to a wild beast, and he 
held a thick stick in his hand, with which he 








described various strange figures in the air. 
He spoke very loud, and in a voice which ' 


seemed to me convulsed with passion. He 
raised his eyes every now and then with an 
expression of savage harshness, and it appeared 
to me that he was reproaching and threatening 
the girl, and that she was listening to him with 
a submissiveness which touched my heart. 
Two or three times she ventured a few words, 
doubtless in the attempt to justify herself; but 
the man in the great-coat began again immedi- 
ately with his loud and angry voice, his savage 
looks, and his threatening evolutions in the air. 
I followed him with my eyes, vainly endeavor- 
ing to catch a word as he passed, until he dis- 
appeared behind the hill. 

I had evidently just seen one of those domes- 
tic tyrants, whose sullen tempers are excited by 
the patience of their victims, and who, though 
they have the power to become the beneficent 
gods of a family, choose rather to be their tor- 
mentors. 

I execrated the unknown savage in my heart, 
and I felt indignant that these crimes against 
the sacred peace of home could not be punished 
as they deserve, when I heard his voice ap- 
proaching nearer. He had turned the path, and 
soon appeared before me at the top of the slope. 

The first glance, and his first words, explained 
everything to me: in place of what I had taken 
for the furious tones and terrible looks of an 
angry man, and the attitude of a frightened 
victim, I had before me only an honest citizen, 
who squinted and stuttered, but who was ex- 
plaining the management of silkworms to his 
attentive daughter.— Attic Philosopher. 


THE ROSE OF OPHIR. 


A color new is woven in the rose, 
Which now I dedicate to thee, oh! friend; 
The creamy tint is there; but Time doth lend 
Richness it gathers—how, God only knows— 
From the deep root of suffering—which throws 
That past intoa dawn! Blest, then, to blend 
Dusk evening shadows, while Hope, faint, might wend 
Her starry way into‘more still repose. 
A lustrous gold gleameth from out the flower, 
And with its roseate flush doth strangely weave 
An offering sweet unto this summer eve, 
Bursting in promise from the stormy hour, 
Low thundering in chasms of the grief 
On which I place the withered, white rose leaf. 

E. B.B 








Milney, June 30, 1854. 
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Every possible change in our natural and 
social position and circumstances must be in- 
tended by Providence to afford us a fuller op- 
portunity of advancing in the regenerate life. 
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HOME SCENES. 


BY T. 8. 


ARTHUR, 


No.I-—GOVERNING CHILDREN. 


*T'll not live in this way!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lyon, passionately. “Such disorder, wrangling 
and irregularity, rob me of all peace; and 
make the house a bedlam, instead of a quiet 
home. Tom!”—she spoke sharply to a bright 
little fellow, who was pounding. away with a 
wooden hammer on a chair, and making a most 
intolerable din ;—“ stop that noise, this instant! 
And you, Em’, not a word more from your lips. 
If you can’t live in peace with your sister, P’ll 
separate you. D’yehear! Hush, this instant!” 

“Then make Jule give me my pincushion. 
She’s got it in her pocket.” 

“It’s no such thing; I havn't,” retorted 
Julia. 

“ You have, I say.” 

“T tell you I havn’t!” 

“Will you hush?” The face of Mrs. Lyon 
was firey red; and she stamped upon the floor, 
as she spoke. 

“T want my pincushion. Make Jule give me 
my pincushion.” 

Irritated, beyond control, Mrs. Lyon caught 
Julia by the arm; and thrusting her hand into 
her pocket, drew out a thimble, a piece of lace, 
and a penknife.” 

“TI told you it wasn’t there! 
believe me?” 

This impertinence was more than the mother 
could endure; and, acting from her indignant 
impulses, she boxed the ears of Julia, soundly: 
Conscious, at the same time, that Emily was 
chiefly to blame for all this trouble, by a wrong 
accusation of her sister; she turned upon her, 
also, administering an equal punishment. 
Frightened by all this, the younger children, 
whose incessant noise, for/the last hour, had 
contributed to the overthrow of their mother’s 
temper, became suddenly quiet, and skulked 
away into corners—and the baby, that was 
seated on the floor, between two pillows, curved 
her quivering lips, and glanced fearfully up at 
the distorted face in which she had been used 
to see the love-light that made her heaven. 

A deep quiet followed this burst of passion; 
like the hush which succeeds the storm. Alas, 
for the evil traces that were left behind! Alas, 
for the repulsive image of that mother, daguer- 
reotyped in an instant, on the memory of her 


Couldn’t you 


children, and never to be effaced. How many, | 














many times, in after years, will not a sigh heave 
their bosoms, as that painful reflection looks 
out upon them from amid the dearer remem- 
brances of childhood, 

A woman of good impulses, but with scarcely 
any self-control, was Mrs. Lyon. She loved her 
children, and desired their good. That they 
shewed so little forbearance, one with the other, 
manifested so little fraternal affection, grieved 
her deeply. 

“My whole life is made unhappy by it!” 
she would often say. “ What is to be done? 
It is dreadful to think of a family growing up 
in discord and disunion. Sister at variance 
with sister; and brother lifting his hand against 
brother.” 

As was usual after an ebullition of passion, 
Mrs. Lyon, deeply depressed in spirits, as well 
as discouraged, retired from her family to grieve 
and weep. Lifting the frightened baby from the 
floor, she drew its head tenderly against her 
bosom; and, leaving the nursery, sought the 
quiet of her own room. There, in repentance 
and humiliation, she recalled the stormy scene 
through which she.had just passed ; and blamed 
herself for yielding blindly to passion, instead 
of meeting the trouble among her children with 
a quiet discrimination. 

To weeping, calmness succeeded. Still she 
was perplexed in mind, as well as grieved at 
her own want of self control. What was to be 
done with her children? How were they to be 
governed aright? Painfully did she feel her 
own unfitness for the task. By this time the 
baby was asleep, and the mother felt something 
of that tranquil peace that every true mother 
knows, when a young babe is slumbering on 
her bosom. A book lay on a shelf, near where 
she was sitting, and Mrs. Lyon, scarcely con- 
scious of the act, reached out her hand for the 
volume, She opened, without feeling any in- 
terest in its contents; but, she had read only a 
few sentences, when this remark arrested her 
attention. 

“All right government of children begins 
with self-government,” 

The words seemed written for her; and the 
truth expressed, was elevated instantly into 
perception. She saw it in the clearest light; 
and closed the book, and bowed her head in 
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sad acknowledgment of her own errors. Thus,} “This room is very much in disorder, Julia.” 
for some time, she had been sitting, when the} Many times had Mrs. Lyon said, under like 
murmur of voices from below grew more and} circumstances, “ Why don’t you put things to 
more distinct, and she was soon aroused to the} rights?” or, “I never saw such girls! If all in 
painful fact, that, as usual, when left alone, the} the room was topsy turvey, and the floor an 
children were wrangling among themselves. } inch thick with dirt, you’d never turn over a 
Various noises, as of pounding on, and throwing} hand to put things in order;” or, “Go and get 
about chairs, and other pieces of furniture,} the broom, this minute, and sweep up the room. 
were heard; and, at length, a loud scream,; You’re the laziest girl that ever lived.” Many, 
mingled with angry vociferations, smote upon} many times, as we have said, had such language 
her ears. been addressed by Mrs. Lyon, under like cir- 

Indignation swelled instantly in the heart of} cumstances, to Julia and her sisters, without 
Mrs. Lyon; hurridly placing the sleeping babe} producing anything better than a grumbling, 
in its crib, she started for the scene of disorder, } partial execution of her wishes. But now, thé 
moved by an impulse to punish severely the} mild intimation that the room was in disorder, 
young rebels against all authority; and was} produced all the effects desired. Julia went 
half way down the stairs, when her feet were} quickly about the work of restoring things to 
checked by a remembrance of the sentiment—} their right places, and in a little while, order 
“ All right government of children begins with | was apparent where confusion reigned before. 
self-government.” Little Tommy, whose love of hammering was 

“Will anger subdue anger? When storm} an incessant annoyance to his mother, had 
meets storm, is the tempest stilled?” These} ceased his din on her sudden appearance, and, 
were the questions asked of herself, almost in-} for a few moments, stood in expectation of a 
voluntarily. “This is no spirit in which to} boxed ear; for a time he was puzzled to under- 
meet my children. It never has, never will) stand the new aspect of affairs. Finding that 
enforce order and obedience,” she added, as she} he was not under the ban, as usual, he com- 
stood upon the stairs, struggling with herself,} menced slapping a stick over the top of an old 
and striving for the victory. From the nursery} table, making a most ear-piercing noise. In- 
came louder sounds of disorder. How weak} stantly Julia said, in a low voice, to him— 
the mother felt! Yet, in this very weakness} “Don’t, Tommy,—don’tdothat. You knowit 
was strength. makes mother’s head ache.” 

“T must not stand idly here,” she said, as a} “Does it make your head ache, mother?” 
sharper cry of anger smote her ears; and so} asked the child, curiously, and with a pitying 
she moved on quickly, and opening the nursery} tone in his voice, as he came creeping up to his 
door, stood revealed to her children. Julia had} mother’s side, and looking at her as if in doubt 
just raised her hand to strike Emily, who stood} whether he would be repulsed or not. 
confronting her with a fiery face. Both were a} “Sometimes it does, my son,” replied Mrs. 
little startled at their mother’s sudden appear-} Lyon, kindly; “and it is always unpleasant 
ance; and both, expecting the storm that} Won’t you try to play without making so much 
usually came at such times, began to assume} noise?” 
the defiant, stubborn air with which her in-} “Yes, mother, I'll try;” answered the little 
temperate reproofs were always met. fellow, cheerfully. “ But I'll forget sometimes.” 

A few moments did Mrs. Lyon stand looking} He looked earnestly at his mother as if some- 
at her children—grief, not anger, upon her pale} thing more was in his thoughts. 
countenance. How still all became. What a} “ Well, dear, what else?” said she encourag- 
look of wonder came gradually into the chil-} ingly. 
dren’s faces, as they glanced one at the other.; “When I forget, you'll tell me; won’t you?” 
Something of shame was next visible. And; “ Yes, love.” 
now, the mother was conscious of a new power} “And then I'll stop. But don’t scold me 
over the young rebels of her household. mother; for then I can’t stop.” 

“Emily,” said she; speaking mildly, yet? -Mrs. Lyon’s heart was touched. She caught 
with a touch of sorrow in her voice that she} her breath, and bent her face down, to conceal 
could not subdue; “I wish you would go up} its expression, until it rested on the silken hair 
into my room, and sit with Mary while she’ of the child. 
sleeps.” , “Be a good boy, Tommy, and mother will 

Without a sign of opposition, or even reluc-}never scold you, any more;” she murmured 
tance, Emily went quietly from the nursery, in} gently, in his ears. 

Obedience to her mother’s desire. His arms stole upwards, and as they were 
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twined closely about her neck, he pressed his 
lips tightly against her cheek—thus sealing his 
part of the contract with a kiss. 

How sweet to the mother’s taste were these 
first fruits of self-control. In the effort to 
govern herself, what a power had she acquired. 
In stilling the tempest of passion in her own 
bosom, she had poured the oil of peace over the 
storm-fretted hearts of her children. 

Only first fruits were these. In all her after 
days did that mother strive with herself, ere 


she entered into a contest with the inherited 
evils of her children ; and just so far as she was 
able to overcome evil in herself, was she able to 
overcome evil in them. Often, very often, did 
she fall back into old states; and often, very 
often, was self-resistance only a light effort; 
but the feeble influence for good that flowed 
from her words or actions, whenever this was 
so, warned her of error, and prompted a more 
vigorous self-control. Need it be said, that she 
had an abundant reward ? 








Gleanings an 


» Gatherings. , 


Forcing tHE Youre Mixp.—The “ forcing” 
system of education is one which we highly 
disapprove, and have on many occasions con- 
demned. A remarkable instance of the evil 
effects of making children “ prodigies,” is given 
in the autobiography of Margaret Fuller Os- 
soli :-— 





and if you do not, somebody will; and so I shall 
confer a benefit to posterity.” 

“T love my ease too well,” remarked the 
young man, “ to work for unknown beings.” 


“Poor fellow!” retorted the aged man; “I 
i pity you, and if the fruit of my labor should 
(come to maturity in my lifetime, you shall have 


“He thought to gain time, by bringing for-; a portion of it.” 
g 8 y ging 


ward the intellect as soon as possible. Thus I 
had tasks given me, as many and various as} 
the hours would allow, and on subjects beyond ; 
my age ; with the additional disadvantage of; 
reciting to him in the evening, after he returned , 


The youth was so struck at the picture of 
; disinterestedness, that he ever after became @ 
cheerful worker for posterity. 

The old man lived, and age neither bowed 
his frame nor “abated his natural force,” and 


from his office. As he was subject to many in- } ‘the trees he planted flourished and brought 
terruptions, I was often kept up till very late ; ‘forth fruit. True to his promise, when he first 





and as he was a very severe teacher, both from | ‘gathered the fruit he took a portion of the 
his habits of mind and his ambition for me, my § ripest and best to his friend, who lived at some 
feelings were kept on the stretch till the reci- { distance from his dwelling, and when he ar- 





tations were over. Thus, frequently, I was sent ; 
to bed several hours too late, with nerves un- 
naturally stimulated. The consequence was a 
premature development of the brain, that made 


me a youthful prodigy by day, and by night a} 


victim of spectral illusions, nightmare, and; 
somnambulism, which at the time prevented 
the harmonious development of my bodily 
powers, and checked my growth; while, later, ; 
they induced continual headache, weakness, } 
and nervous afflictions of all kinds. As these 
again reacted on the brain, giving undue force 
to every thought and every feeling, there was 
finally produced a state of being both too ac- 
tive and too intense, which wasted my consti- 
tution, and will bring me —even although I 
have learned to understand and regulate my 
now morbid temperament—to a premature 


‘your table; and with it I have brought like- 








grave.” 

Work ror Posrsrrry.—Work by all means, 

even if fortune has favored you. An idle man 
is a pest to society. Labor for others, even if 
your own wants are satisfied. 
_ “What are you planting those trees for?” 
asked a young stripling of a venerable man. 
“You will never live to eat the fruit, nor yet to 
see them blossom.” 

“Tf I do not,” replied the old man “ _ may ; 

Vou. V.—No. 3. 


‘rived, thus addressed him :— 
vs Young man, the first gatherings from the 
trees I planted for posterity I have brought to 


wise, an old man’s counsel. Never hesitate to 
work, at any period of life. It may be the 
' benefit will not come to thyself; but always 
remember, the fruits of thy labor will be a 
blessing to posterity.” The young man thanked 
the sire for his gentle reproof, and heeded the 
lesson. What he spent before in luxury, he 
laid as a sacred trust, either to benefit the pre- 
sent age, or to be a blessing to those who came 
after him. He died, and a large property was 
given to benevolent enterprises ; so that to this 
day many bless his memory. Is not this a re- 
buke to those who selfishly expend in personal 
gratification the wealth of which they are 
stewards? Let each ask himself, “ What have 
I done to benefit my fellow-men ?” 


One has somewhat quaintly, but very truly 
said :— 

“God looks not at the oratory of your pray- 
ers, how eloquent they are; nor at their geo- 
metry, how long they are; nor their arith- 
metic, how many they are; nor at their logic, 
how methodical they are ; but he looks at their 
sincerity—how spiritual they are.” 
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A clergyman having, on a certain occasion, } 
delivered himself of what is called a fine ad- 
dress, was met by one of his hearers the next 


day, when, in the course of conversation, allu- } 


PLEASANT VARIETIES. 





In order to give tone to the stomach, it is re- 


sion was made to it; the parishioner remarked } commended to swallow the dinner bell. 


that he had a book containing every word of it, § 
and had heard it before. To this the clergy-{ 
man boldly asserted that the address was writ-; 
ten by himself the week previous to its delivery, ' 
and therefore the assertion could not be correct. | 
The next day he received a splendid copy of; 
Webster's Dictionary. ’ 


American Bronze Castines.—The “Crayon” 
thus refers to the Ames Manufacturing Com-; 
pany, of Chicopee, Massachusetts: “It marks! 
an era in the History of Art in this country. 
They advertise that they will do what, until 
within a few years, we have been obliged to 
have done in Europe: cast any description of: 
artistic bronzes from astatuette to the Colossus 
of Rhodes, if necessary, and will guarantee the ; 
quality of the work to be equal to that of the 
best European foundries. Castings in bronze 
for ornamental purposes, we believe, are made 
here; but we are not aware that there is any’ 
other foundry where large castings, such as re-' 
quire artistic treatment, can be made. Every: 
step of progress made in this country towards 
emancipation from European dependency, in 
matters of Art, is one of the truest marks of 
advance our country can make. The Ames 
Manufacturing Company derive their advan- 
tages from Mr. H. K. Brown, the sculptor, whose 
time and money for years were spent in perfect- 
ing this description of casting. The advan- 
tages of his taste and experience, joined to 
Yankee skill, have made this company safe in 
their promises. The Ames Manufacturing Com- 
pany are about to cast, amongst other things, 
Brown’s Washington, and R. 8. Greenough’s} 
Franklin.” ¢ 


Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, it is said, is about ; 
returning to this country, to spend the remainder ; 
of her days. She has—or had, a few years: 
ago—a cottage at Lenox, Massachusetts. She: 
called it, we believe, “The Perch,” as indicating ; 
only an occasional resting-place. She left her; 
“ Perch,” suddenly, to attend her father in Eng- 
land, who was very ill. He has since died. 


4 

People will, in a great degree, and not with-} 
out reason, form their opinion of you upon that; 
which they have of your friends. There is a; 
Spanish proverb which says, very justly, “ Tell } 
me with whom you live, and I will tell you who: 
you are.” f 


A rigid sectarian is one who is dwarfed in} 
spirit. Like a person of inferior physical} 


Carlyle says: “make yourself a good man, 
and then you may be sure there is one rascal 


‘the less in the world.” 


A medical student wishes to know in what 
portion of the animal economy the trombone is 
to be found. He says that he has frequently 
heard of it, but cannot find it in the medical 
books. 


A citizen of Arkansas while on board of a 
steamer on the Mississippi, was asked by a gen- 
tleman, “ whether the raising of stock in Arkan- 
sas was attended by much difficulty or expense ?” 
“Oh, yes, stranger—they suffer much from in- 
sects.” “Insects? Why, what kind of insects, 
pray?” “Why, bears, catamounts, wolves, and 
such like insects.” 


At a meeting of clergymen, not long since, a 
reverend gentleman by the name of Loss, of di- 
mensions somewhat extended, both laterally 
and altitudinally, presented himself. Says one 
of the brethren to him; “ When you left your 
people you were a great Loss.” “Yes,” said 
another, “ but when he dies he will be no Loss.” 
“Yes,” said a third, “he will be a dead Loss.” 


The celebrated author of Lacon tells the fol- 
lowing ; I once heard a gentleman make a very 
witty reply to one who asserted that he did not 
believe there was a truly honest man in the 
world. “Sir,” said he, “it is quite impossible 
that any one man should know all the world; 
but it is very possible that some one man may 
know himself. 


In North Carolina it is frequent, among her 
forests of fat pine, for a lover in distress to send 
the fair object of his affections a bit of its staple 
vegetable production, with an eye painted upon 
it. It signifies “I pine.” If favorable to him, 
the young lady selects from the wood pile the 
best and smoothest specimen of a knot—this 
signifies “pine not.” But if, on the other hand, 
she detests him, (there is no middle ground be- 
tween detestation and adoration with young wo- 
men) she burns one end of his message; and 
this generally throws the young man in despair, 
for it means “I make light of your pining.” 


Rowland Hill was the intimate friend of Dr. 
Jenner, who introduced vaccination. To this 
discovery he was an admiring and practical de- 
votee. I was one day with him, says Jay, when 
one of the company was speaking rather disre- 
spectfully of this remedy, and said there was 











stature, his vision is circumscribed to the little; something disagreeable and offensive in commu- 

yard about his dwelling, merely because he has { nicating a disease from a filthy beast into a hu- 

not grown tall enough to see over his fence. {man being. “A filthy beast, sir! why a cow is 

aii cs se! f the most eable of all animals; every- 

Forget injuries and remember benefits; if; thin . iy et pghed 

oh , } g about her is wholesome and useful; we 

eh wed agen forget it ; ¥f you receive one; ; et odor from her breath; she supplies our ta- 

r ‘bles with meat, and butter, and cream, and 

Whatever draws a man out of himself makes: cheese; and I assure you, sir, I would rather eat 
Aim wiser and better and happier. {a cow than a Christian.” 
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THE DUCAT AND THE FARTHING. 








[Last month we gave you a couple of stories copper pieces are made. The two lay close side 
from Mrs. Howitt’s new book for children, “ Mid-} by side, clean and beautiful, and the clear sun- 
summer Flowers,” published by Lindsay & Bla- {shine glittered upon them. 
kiston. Here is another from the same volume,} “Thouragamuffin!” cried the ducat, “ off with 
accompanied by one of its many‘illustrations:] {thee! Thou art only made out of vulgar cop- 

A ducat and a farthing had just been coined } per, and art not worthy to be shone upon by 
in the great mint where all the gold, silver and}the sun! Thou wilt soon be black and dirty, 
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and no one will think it worth while to pick 
thee up from the ground. I, on the contrary, 
am of costly gold; I shall travel through the 
world to the great people of the earth—to 
princes and kings—I shall do great things, and 
even at length, perhaps, become part of the 
king’s crown.” 

At the same moment a great white cat, lying 
near the fire, rose up, and, turning round on her 
side, remarked :— 

“The under must be uppermost, to make all 
even.” 

» And the fate of these two coins was some- 
what the same. 

The gold piece came into the possession of a} 
rich miser, who locked it up in a chest among 
a great number of other gold pieces. The miser, 
fearing that he should soon die, buried all his 
gold in the earth, so that no one should pos- ; 
sess it after him; and there lies the proud 
ducat till this present time, and it is grown so} 
black and dirty that no one would pick it up if} 
he saw it. 

The farthing, however, travelled far through 
the earth, and came to high honor; and this is 
how it occurred :— 

A lad from the mint received the farthing in 
his wages, and the lad’s little sister admiring 
the bright little coin, he gave it to her. The 
child ran into the garden to show her mother 
the farthing ; an old lame beggar came limping 
up, and begged a piece of bread. “I have 
none,” said the little girl, “Give me then a} 
farthing, that I may buy myself a bit of bread,” 
said the beggar. And the child gave him the 
farthing. The beggar limped away to the 
baker’s. Whilst he stood in the shop, an old 
acquaintance, dressed as a pilgrim, with his 
cleak, staff, and bag, came up the street, and 
gave the children pretty pictures of saints and 
holy men, and the children dropped pence into} 
the box which the pilgrim held in his hand.— 








waged war against the Sultan. The Sultan 
fought bravely, and was never wounded. Once 
an arrow-was shot straight at his breast, struck 
him, but fell back again without having wound- 
ed him: The Sultan was much surprised at 
this, and, after the battle, his clothes were ex- 
amined, and in the breast pocket the farthing 
was found, against which the arrow had struck. 
The Turk held the farthing in great honor, and 
had it hung with a golden chain to the handle of 
his scimitar. Later on in the war, the Sultan 
was taken prisoner by the Emperor, and was 
forced to yield up his sword to him. And thus 
the farthing came with the sword into the Em- 
peror’s possession. 

Whilst the Emperor sat at table with a beaker 
of wine in his hand, the Empress said she 
should like to see the Sultan’s sword; and it 
was brought. As the Emperor exhibited it to 
the Empress, the farthing fell from the golden 
chain into the beaker of wine. The Emperor 
perceived this, and before he placed the beaker 
to his lips, he took out the farthing. But the 
farthing was gone quite green. Thenevery one 
saw that there was poison in the wine. A 
wicked attendant had poisoned the wine in 
order to destroy the Emperor. The attendant 
was condemned to death ; but the farthing was 
placed in the Imperial crown. 

Thus the farthing had delighted a child, had 
procured a beggar bread, had released a pri- 
soner, had saved the life of a Sultan, and of an 
Emperor. Therefore it was set in the Imperial 
crown, and is there to this day—if one could 
only see that crown! 


BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


A correspondent of the Preston (England) 
Chronicle gives the following anecdote : 
A good while ago, a boy named Charlie, had 








The beggar asked, “ Where are you going ?’’; a large dog, which was very fond of the water, 
The pilgrim replied, “Many hundred miles, to} and in hot weather he used to swim across the 
the city of Jerusalem, where the dear Lord Jesus; river, near which the boy lived. One day the 
was born, and lived, and died; I am. going to} thought struck him that it would be fine fun 
pray at his holy grave, andto buy the release} to make the dog carry him across the river, so 
of my brother, who has. been taken prisoner by; he tied a string to the dog’s collar, and ran 
the Turks. But first I am collecting money in} down with him to the water’s edge, where he 


my box.” “So take my mite !” said the beggar, 
and gave the pilgrim the farthing. The beggar 
was walking away hungry as he came, but the 
baker, who had looked on, gave the poor old 
man the bread he was about to have bought. 
Now the pilgrim travelled through many lands, 
sailed over the sea in a little ship, and at length 


. 


took off all his clothes ; and then, holding hard 
by the dog’s neck and the bit of string, he went 
into the water, and the dog pulled him across. 
After playing about on the other side for some 
timie, they returned in the same way they came; 
but when Charlie looked for his clothes, he 
could find nothing but his shoes! The wind 








reached the city of Jerusalem. When the pil-} had blown all the rest into the water. The dog 
grim arrived, he first prayed at the sepulchre,} saw what had happened, and making his little 
then presented himself before the Sultan, who; master let.go the string, by making believe to 
held his brother captive. He. offered the Taek} bite him, he dashed into the river, and brought 
a great sum of money if he would only set his} out first his coat, and then all the rest in succes- 
brother free. But the Turk required more. “Ti sion, Charlie dressed and went home in his 
haye nothing more to offer thee,” spake the} wet clothes, and told his mother what fun he 

iigrim, “than this copper farthing, which a}and the dog had had. His mother told him 
em beggar gave me out of compassion. Be} that he did very wrong in going across the river 
thou also compassionate, and the farthing will} as he had done, and that he should thank God 
reward thee.” The Sultan put the farthing in} for making the dog take him over and back 
his pocket and soon forgot all about it. The} again safely; for if the dog had made him let 
Emperor of Germany came to Jerusalem and’ go in the river, he would most likely have stink, 
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and been drowned. Little Charlie said: “ Shall‘ my fine fellow ; we have too much to do to at- 








oe I thank God now, mamma?” and he kneeled}tend to such fine folks as you. Mind the 
nd- down at his mother’s knee, and thanked God ;} door. ' 
at then, getting up again, he threw his arm round} Here comes a stranger. By his sleepy look i 
ex- his dog’s neck, saying, “I thank you, too, dear; and slow pace, I think I know him. It is Sloth, j 
ing doggie, for not letting go.” Little Charlie is; He would like nothing better than to live in ; 
ok. now Admiral Sir Charles Napier. my house, sleep and yawn the hours away, and : 
on bring me to rags and ruin. No, no, you idle } 
2 of drone, work is pleasure, and I have much todo. : 
ton MORAL FRAGRANCE. Go away, you shall not come in. : 
vas : — But who is this? What a sweet smile! What i 
hus “ What a pity,” said a little boy to his father,}a kind face! She looks like an angel. It is ‘ 
tm- as they walked through the garden, “that the? Love. How happy she will make us if we ask ; 
rose, after blooming, does not produce fruit, and (her in! : 
ker thus return a thank-offering in summer, for the{ Come in, come in; we must open the door for : 
she lovely season of its spring-life. Now, it is called; you. ; 
l it the flower of innocence and joy; then, it would; Others are coming. Good and bad are crowd- 
to be also the emblem of gratitude.” The father{ing up. Oh! If men kept the door of their 
jen 4: answered, “Does it not offer all its loveliness to‘ heart shut, bad words and bad thoughts would 
ror beautify the Spring ; and, for the dew and light; not goin and out as they do. Welcome to all 
ker which it receives from above, does it not fill the} things good—war with all things bad! We 
the air with its delicate fragrance? Thus, like gra-;must mark well who comes in, we must be 
one titude, bestowing a charm unseen, which en-} watchful and in earnest. Keep the guard! 
A hances every other good. Created for the {Mind the door. 
in spring, it dies with the spring; but its withered pe a 
ant leaves retain a portion of its sweet fragrance: i 
vas so in the heart of innocence does gratitude BOYS SEVENTY YEARS AGO. : 
abide, after the kind deed, which called it forth, — : 
rad is forgotten in our breasts,” Recently a public meeting was held in North- : 
ori- ‘ampton, Mass., in commemoration of the close of : 
an ‘the second century since the settlement of that i 
rial MIND THE DOOR. ‘town. At this gathering, a number of very : 
ald — interesting letters were read, from natives of 7 
[Read this, which is taken from a newspaper} Northampton, now resident in other pluces. ' 
called “The Empire City,” and don’t forget to; One of them in speaking of his boyhood, says? .F 
“mind the door” of your hearts.] It may amuse the boys of the present gen- ; 
Did you ever observe how strong a street‘ eration to be informed that the boys of my day | 
door is—how thick the wood is—how heavy the cut the wood that kept them warm in winter, a8 
1d) chain is—what large bolts it has—and what a‘it lay in as many piles as there were boys, all : 
lock? If there was nothing of value in the! around the school-house. 5 
iad house, or no thieves outside, this would not be; My physician, Dr. James Jackson, says he has : 
‘ar needed, but as there are precious things within {no doubt that the remarkable health and lon- f 
ne and bad men without, there is need that the(gevity of my father’s family is owing very much 
he door be strong, and we must mind the door. ‘to the plain, simple manner in which we were 
en We have a house. Our heart, dear children, ‘trained up. We never, except on Thanksgi ‘ 
pn may be called that house. Bad things are for; day, drank tea or coffee; but our breakfast 
ne ever trying to come in and go out of our heart. ‘supper were uniformly made of bolted rye bread 
be I will describe some of these bad things to{and milk, and hasty pudding and milk, and the : 
ard you. — milk, oftentimes, as I well remember, was very ; 
vat Who is that at the door? Ah! I know him. }biuwe. The doctor thinks going bare-foot in sum* : 
a. It is Anger. What a frown there is on his face!}mer has kept from us colds, coughs, and ‘per- 
oe How his lips quiver! How fierce he looks! I}haps consumption. You will recollect that nine ' 
na will hold the door and not let him in, or he will} of our family met in Northampton the first day 
ri do me harm, and perhaps some one else. of June, 1848, and that our ages averaged about 
we Who is that? It is Pride. How haughty he? 70. 
log seems! He looks down on everything as; In my early years the boys generally wore, on 
tle though it was too mean for his notice. Ah!} week days, checked shirts, and tow cloth jackets 
to wicked Pride! I will hold the door and try to} and trowsers otter-dyed. The hatter made us @ 
sht Bi’ him out. yearly felt hat at a dollar a piece. On Sundays 
os. ere is some one else. I am gure, from his;they wore white shirts, with ruffles at the 
his sour looks, his name is Il Temper. It will‘ wrists. h 
he never do to let him in the house, he makes} Another says:—* When I was a boy no man : 
ito every one unhappy, and it will be hard to get}was effeminate enough to carry an umbrella. ‘ 
merc him out again. No sir, we shall not let you in, When it rained, the hardy men of that day put 
od so you may go away. on an old t coat, and an old beaver. It ‘ 
ck ois this? It must be Vanity, with his {would have been as singular to have seen 3 man i 
let flaunting strut and gay clothes. He is never! with an umbrella over his head, as to see at the i 
ik 80 well pleased as when he has a fine dress to‘ present day a man carrying a parasol to defend 
, wear, and is admired. You will not come in, ‘him from the sun.” 
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RECIPES. 

A Smpie anp ErrecruaAL METHOD oF PRE- 
SERVING FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES FOR WIN- 
TER USE.—All housekeepers, whether in the city 
or country, will be glad to learn that a patent 
‘has just been secured for a self-sealing air-tight 
preserving can, or jar, by means of which all 
fruits and vegetables may be put up during 
summer, and retain their freshness and flavor, 
for any period of time. This invention com- 
mends itself to the attention of housekeepers, 
on account of its simplicity and the effectual 


manner in which it accomplishes a most desi- 


rable and useful object. 

The vessel is constructed with a channel 
around the mouth, near the top, into which the 
cover fits closely. This channel is filled with a 
very adhesive cement, prepared for the purpose, 
and allowed to harden. The vessel can be made 
of any desirable form, and of any suitable ma- 
terials, such as tin, glass, poreelain, &c. In or- 
der to seal this can, or jar, hermetically, after 
being filled with fruit, it is only necessary to 
heat the cover slightly, and press it into its 
place. The warm edges penetrate the cement, 
which, in a few minutes hardens again, and the 
vessel is perfectly air-tight. The operation is 
—_ and expeditious. 

, The vessel is opened, with as much ease as it 
ig closed, by slightly warming the top. The ad- 
vantage of this, over the ordinary tin can used 
for the purpose, will be,seen at a glance. The 
latter cannot be closed, as is well known, with- 
out the aid of a tinner; is difficult to open; and 
is generally so much injured in opening as to 
be.unfitted for. use.a second time—while this 
new can is closed quickly and by the house- 
keeper herself: is opened in a moment without 
trouble or injury;and may be used for many 
years. Thus by a simple contrivance, the pro- 
oess of hermetically sealing is placed, conve- 
niently, within the reach of every individual. 
_, The Farmers’ Club, in New York city, we ob- 
serve in a recently published report of their pro- 
ceedings, tested, at a meeting, some peaches 
preserved since last summer in one of these 
cans, and pronounced the flavor unimpaired. 
They spoke in very favorable terms of this new 
means of providing the luxuries of fresh fruit 
and vegetables through all the months of the 


year. 

The patentee is Dr. Robert Arthur, No. 252. 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. Arrangements 
are now making to manufacture these cans ex- 
tensively, and they will be for sale in the prin- 
eiple cities early in the coming season, accom- 
panied with explicit directions for use. 

Samples of the article may be seen at the of- 
fice of the Home Magazine. © 

We may add, that we have used these cans 
in our own family, having been supplied by the 
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inventor with a few last fall, after application 

was made for a patent; and find the articles pre- 
?served in them as fresh as when we sealed them 
up. The act of closing the can was performed 
with the greatest ease, and in a few moments. 


Bomep Fow1s with Oysters.—Take a young 


} fowl, fill the inside with oysters, put it into a 


jar, and plunge the jar in a kettle or saucepan of 
water. Boil it for one hour anda half. There 
will be a quantity of gravy from the juices of 
the fowl and oysters in the jar; make it into a 
white sauce, with the addition of egg, cream, or 
a little flour and butter; add oysters to it, or 
serve it up plain with the fowl. The gravy that 
comes from a fowl dressed in this manner will 
be a stiff jelly the next day; the fowl will be 
very white and tender, and of an exceedingly 
fine flavor. 

PottEp TurKEY.—Divide the meat of the 

breast by pulling instead of cutting; then warm 
it in a spoonful or two of white gravy, and a 
little cream, grated nutmeg, salt, and a little 
}flour and butter; do not boil it. The leg should 
be seasoned, scoured, and broiled, and put into 
the dish with the above round it. Cold chicken 
does as well. : 


Turkey Parries.—Mince some of the white 
part, and with grated lemon, nutmeg, salt, a 
very little white pepper, cream, and a very littlc 
bit of butter warmed ; fill the patties. 


Potato Bauis,—Mash boiled potatoes till they 
are quite smooth; add a little salt, then knead 
them with flour to required thickness ; toast on 
the griddle, pricking them with a fork to pre- 
vent. their blistering. Eat them warm, with 
fresh butter; they will be found equal to crum- 
pets, and much more nutritious. 


Porators Frrep Wuore.— When nearly boiled 
enough, put them into a stew-pan with a bit of 
butter or some good beef dripping; shake them 
about often to prevent burning, till they are 
brown and crisp; then drain them from the fat. 
It will be an improvement if they are floured and 
dipped in the yolk of an egg, and then rolled 
in finely sifted bread crumbs. 


To Srew Capsaces.—Parboil in milk and 
water, and drain it; then shred it, put itinto a 
stew-pan, with a small piece of butter, a small 
tea-cupful of cream and seasoning, and stew 
tender. Or, it may be stewed in white or brown 
gravy. 

Driep Sweet Cory.—Put it in soak over night, 
in warm water enough to cover, and set it ina 
warm place. The next day put it to the fire in 
the same water, with more, if necessary, and 
keep it near the boiling point for three hours; 
but on no account let it boil, as this hardens 
the corn, and injures the sweetness. Be careful 
not to get too much water, for it is all to be re- 

(214) 
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tained; and watch to see that it isnot in danger {has been realized, cleanliness in every article 
of burning, keeping it wet with only just so} used should be scrupulously observed ; no uten- 
much as it will finally absorb. Serve hot, sea-}sil should be suffered to be put away dirty, it 
soned with butter, pepper, and salt. Corn pre- {not only injures the article itself materially, to 
pared in this way is almost as good as when}say nothing of the impropriety of the habit, but 
fresh. ; prevents its readiness for use on any sudden oc- 
casion. No good cook or servant would be guilty 

Tur Kircnen anp Cooxs.—In her introduction ' of such an act; those who are, do so either from 
to the “ American Cook Book,” a cheap and ex-? laziness or want of system; or a nature natural- 
cellent book just published by Garrett & Co. of}ly dirty; if a very strong hint will not suffice, 
New York, the author says:—A kitchen should ’ it is of little use speaking out, for it would be 
always be well furnished; there is no necessity ; the result of a bad habit, that no talking in the 
that it should be profusely so, but there should } world woulé cure. A servant who is inherently 
be a sufficiency of every thing which can aid dirty or slovenly, should never be retained; it 
in producing the dishes preparing, with the suc- ‘is better and easier to change frequently until 
cess which is so essential to the gratification of the mistress is suited, however unpleasant fre- 
the palate. A good workman cannot work well ; quent changes may prove, than Quixotically at- 
with bad tools, neither can good cooks do jus-‘tempt. to cure a person of this description. 
tice to their proficiency, if they possess not the ‘ Cleanliness is the most essential ingredient in 
necessary utensils suitable to the various modes {the art of cooking, and at any personal sacrifice 
of cooking. And when this important point ;should be maintained in the kitchen. 
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D’OYLEY. 
CROCHET WORK. 4th Round.—1 plain, 6 chain, 1 plain, (both 
Work 8 stitches, unite them. these plain stitches in the centre of the 5 treble 


1st Round.—7 chain, 1 plain, 8 times in the} in 3d round,) 5 chain, miss 7 ; repeat, end with 
foundation chain, end with 3 single stitches in ;3 Single stitches. 
the 1st 7 chain. 5th Round.—1 plain, 7 chain, 1 plain, (both 
2d Round.—1 plain, 5 chain, 1 plain, (both; these plain in the 6th chain of 4th round,) 3 
these plain in the 7 chain of Istround,) 1 chain,} chain, miss 5,1 plain in the 5 chain of 4th 
miss 6; repeat 7 times, end with 1 single stitch. ; round, 3 chain, miss 5; repeat, end with 2 sin- 
Round.—1 chain, miss 1, 5 treble in the 5} gle stitches. - 
chain of 2d round, 1 chain, miss 1,1 plain inthe} 6th Rownd.—1 plain in the] chain, (5 chain, 
1 chain of 2d round; repeat, end with 3 single; 1 plain in the same 7 chain, 5 times,) 5 chain, 
stitches. miss 9; repeat, and-end with 1 single stitch, 
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turn back and work 3 single stitches on the last} 12th Round—1 plain in the round cross, (5 
5 chain, turn back. chain, 1 plain, 5 times in the same round cross, ) 
%th Round.—6 chain, miss 11,1 plain in the}5 chain, miss 11; repeat, end with 1 single 
5 chain of 6th round; repeat and end with 2; stitch, turn back and work 3 single stitches on 
single stitches on the 1st 6 chain. _ 3the last 5 chain, turn back. 
8th Rownd.—8 single stitches, 5 chain, 8sin-$ 13th Round.—Same as 7th. 
ge stitches, (7 chain, put the needle into nent 14th Round—Same as 8th. Work plain 
stitch of mee 7 chain, — cares aaa stitches instead of single. 
po 8 sinale. np at ester s Pepeas’ 15th Round.—1 chain, miss 4, (1 plain, 5 chain, 
9th Round.—3 chain, miss 5, (1 plain, 7 chain, }! Plain, 7 chain, 1 plain, 9 chain, 1 plain, 7chain, 
1 plain, both these plain stitches in the round Np ey eee gO p someeh ae “tag 
cross of the 8th round, ) 3 chain, miss 5, 1 plain} pe tegen tangents ag why an a ~ 
in the centre of the 8 single ; repeat, end with 2 plain; repeat, P ch. Fasten 


single stitches. d y 

10th Round.—1 chain, miss 2, 7 treble in the} This pattern may be worked in colored 
7 chain of 9th round, 1 chain, miss 2,1 plain in}crochet. Ist, 2d, 3d, in pink; 4th, 5th, 6th, in 
the 3 chain, 1 chain, miss 3,1 plain in the 3}slate; 7th, 8th, 9th, in pink; 10th, 11th, 12th, 
chain ; repeat, end with 6 single stitches. sin slate ; 13th, I4th, 15th, in pink. Or it may 


11th Rownd—13 chain, put the needle into} be worked in shades of worsted. 


the 4th stitch, and work a plain stitch to form; In the d’Oyley pattern given, plain stitch 
a round cross, 3 chain, miss 9, 3 single stitches ;;means the same as double crochet, and treble 


repeat, end with 3 single stitches more. ?the same as long crochet. 














EDGING IN FRENCH EMBROIDERY. 
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Materials.—French muslin, with W. Evans} ton-hole stitch, the stiletto being used for 
& Co.’s royal embroidery cotton, No. 24, and} piercing the 1 eyelet hole in each. The 
Moravian, No. 30. leaf is worked in satin stitch, with a veining 

This section is given the full size, so that the} sewed over athread down the centre. The stem 
design may be traced from it. The edging con-}is done in the same manner. The tendril is 
sists of an indented scallop, considerably raised } simply traced and sewed over. The Moravian 
and covered with graduated overcast stitch.} cotton is used for tracing and raising the work, 
The three fiowers are also done in raised but-! the embroidery cotton for sewing it over. 
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the face of the youth. The god, unable to save 
his life, changed him into a flower. The Greeks 
This beautiful genus of plants received its {fancied the flower under consideration to be the 
name from Hyacinthus, a youth of Amyclz, and ; one, as they thought they could perceive on its 
the favorite of Apollo. According to the fable, } petals ai, ai, the notes of grief. 
he was one day playing at discus-throwing with; The Hyacinth is a native of the shores of the 
the god, when the latter made a great throw,} Levant and other countries in the southwest 
and Zephyrus, (the West wind,) envious atjof Asia. It is said to grow wild, very abun- 
Hyaginthus having preferred Apollo to himself,;dantly, about Aleppo and Bagdat. It was first 
Dlew the discus as it passed through the air into } introduced into Europe, probably by the Dutch, 


HYACINTHS. 
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rencery 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


Hyacinth, are the red, white, purple, blue, and 


By cultivation and the artifices of florists, a} yellow; each making three varieties, according 





HYACINTH. 


great many varieties have been obtained, which 
have generally been named after the raisers, 
their patrons, or their friends. 

The fundamental and natural varieties of the 


as it is double, semi-double, or single. 

Hyacinths are readily propagated by offsets 
from the bulbs, which they form plentifully 
when properly managed. But new varieties 
can be obtained only by raising them from seed, 

; The best soil for these plants is a very deep, 
{sandy loam, in which is incorporated a consi- 
}derable quantity of vegetable mould. 
Those bulbs not intended for seed should be 
} taken up in three weeks or a month after bloom- 
{ing. They should then be thoroughly dried in 
} the shade, or, what is perhaps better, in dry 
i earth. The next step is to clean them, wrap 
them carefully in separate papers, and lay them 
away on open, dry, airy shelves, until they are 
wanted for replanting. 

For the successful blooming of those in pots, 
there are two things absolutely essential. One 
is that, until the shoots are two inches long, 
about the same proportion of moisture should 

}be preserved around the shoots and the whole 
bulb. Ifthat part only from which the roots 
spring be kept moist, and the upper part be 
exposed to the light and air, the finest varieties 
will produce nothing but sickly or abortive 
shoots. This is owing to the inability of the 
bulb to develop itself with rapidity proportion- 
ed to the excitement of the moisture imbibed 
by the roots, and the air and light upon the 
upper part. The upper part of the bulb should 
therefore be covered with some light substance, 
capable of retaining moisture, and in some de- 
gree impervious to the air; old bark, tan, or 
half decomposed leaves, to the thickness of two 
or three inches, answers the purpose admirably. 
When the shoots have attained the required 
length, the covering should be gradually re- 
moved, and the solar light will soon restore 
them to their proper color. The other requisite 
is alarge portion of sand in the soil. 

As soon as the bulbs are planted, the pots 
containing them should be placed in a room 
where there is no fire-heat; but they should 
not be allowed to freeze. They should be 
watered very sparingly until they begin to shoot 
their leaves, after which they may be more 
freely supplied. After being thus fairly started, 
in a cool room, they may be placed in the sit- 
ting-room windows, and in a few weeks their 
beauty and fragrance will amply compensate 
for the care bestowed upon them. 

But perhaps the prettiest way of growing Hya- 
cinths in windows, is in glasses, without earth, 
allowing them for nourishment pure water only. 
To be successful in this, requires but a little 
care. For starting the bulbs, they should be 
placed in glasses partly filled with rain or river 
water, so that the bottom of the bulb may just 
touch the water. They should then be placed 
in a dark, cool closet or cellar, and kept there 
until the fibrous roots have struck well down 














in the glasses. After this, they may be brought 
into the sunlight. Care should be taken to 
change frequently the water, that,it may not 
becomeimpure. To do this, draw the bulbs and 
roots completely out, and rinse carefully both 





the fibres and the glasses. 
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RURAL CEMETERIES. {before them Jullien’s chalk studies of heads— 
There has been, during the last fifteen or} etudes a deux crayons—and desire them to be 
ay years, a steadily increasing interest in;copied. The dull child will slowly do your 
e work of creating and beautifying these} bidding—blacken his paper and rub it white 
final repositories of all in man that is subject to again, and patiently and painfully, inthe course 
the laws of mortality. Mount Auburn, Green- 3 of three or four years, attain to the performance 
wood, Laurel Hill and Green Mount, have be-}of a chalk head, not much worse than his ori- 
come points of attraction to all persons visiting ginal, but still of less value than the paper it 
the cities near which they are located, on ac-;is drawn upon. But the clever child will not 
count of the many fine monuments and exqui- or will only by force, consent to this discipline. 
site specimens of sculpture which they contain. } He finds other means of pressing himself with 
The old and usually neglected grave yards, in } his pencil, somehow or another ; and presently 
which the dead of each religious denomination } you find his paper covered with sketches of his 
tr enamine f a genera so that a oan grandfather, and grandmother, and uncles and 
Site shustcesd, an tn dhatving viiages, 20 {end Cihcoulited> tho dog, and the éotiziey ont. 
well as in the larger cities, the rural cemetery side, and everything in the world he can set his 
is becoming a feature. Heretofore, in towns and }eyes on; and he gets on; and even his child’s 
ae mtn — oo i meat ten ae — in a x which makes it 
ere has existed a drawback to the creation of} wo eeping ; no one knows how precious, per- 
these attractive burial places, in not having at haps, that portrait of his grandfather may de, if 
hand the means of beautifying them with chaste any one has butthe sense to keep it till the time 
and appropriate sculptured marble. But this when the old man can be seen no more up the 
defect no longer exists, as in all our large cities { lawn, nor by the wood. That child is working 
there are extensive establishments constantly;in the middle-age spirit—the other in the 
producing the finest stone work at reasonable ; modern spirit.” 
prices, from the small, tasteful head and foot 
stone, up to the most elaborately finished monu- 
ment; and these, forming an article of com- 
merce, are sent into the most remote parts of 
EE Te igi ota iE 
may mention that of Jolin Baird, in Spring Gar- ’ i . 
den above Twelfth street, Philadelphia ; the prominent —_ go am ‘ce ne a 
oo i M4 , "aaeed “ mn age A = oot s isaeee bore Highth and Market hasan 
‘ound a most extensive variety of monu- e, . : 
| yey SES ee 
select. e resident at a distance, who de-}? q D ¥ 
sires a tomb or monument in better style than 31g the buyer in real warm, gushing tones. 
the village stone-cutter can furnish, has only} “Tank you, massa; God bless you all de day 














; HERE'S MATCHES, ONLY A PENNY A BOX." 
Thus says, or rather sings, the old blind 








to write to one of these large marble workers, 
giving an idea of what is wanted as to size 
and price, and drawings are sent from which 
to select. In due time the order, if given, is 
éxecuted, and the monument, slab, vase, or 
Statue, sent to its destination. In this way, the 
village cemetery, though far away from the 
large cities, gradually changes its old, unattrac- 
tive form, and exhibits to the lingerer amid its 
shadowy retreats, some of the choicest speci- 
mens of art. 





DIFFERENCE IN GENIUS. 

Ruskin gives this striking illustration of the 
difference in execution between two pupils, the 
one having in him the true creative power, the 
other possessing no appreciation of art. Who 
eannot recognize the originals of both the por- 
traits. And. what a lesson it teaches : 

“Suppose you have to teach two children 
drawing; one thoroughly clever and active- 
minded, the other dull and slow; and you put 





of your life, massa,” says fat Jerry, as box after 
box disappears, and exchanges itself for copper 
and silver. We said “silver.” Yes, even so. 
Not unfrequently fips, levies, quarters, and 
halves are dropped into fat Jerry’s hand. Only 
one box of matches they take for each. Yet 
Jerry has the same bright smile, and the same 
“Tank you, massa; God bless you all de day 
of your life, massa.” The fact is, Jerry has the 
very excess of gratitude for the impulse which 
prompts any purchase from him; of course, it 
cannot be increased, when the price paid is fifty 
times as much as the article he sells is worth. 
We have seen a gold dollar dropped into Jerry’s 
hand; yet the smile and “tank you” were 
apparently of no greater intensity than those 
excited by the plain, homely penny, as it joined 
a motley collection of its fellows in his breeches 
pocket. Fat Jerry is an industrious man, a 
good husband and father, a member of the 
Methodist meeting; and we hear he not only 
exhorts and prays, but sings excellent bass. 
His infirmity has been, perhaps, a benisy rather 
) 
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than a curse. Indeed, we believe Jerry insists 
that had he not been born blind, he might have 
been “as good-for-nothing as some white gem- 
plemen’s sons.” Pretty well that,‘for Jerry. * 





AN EVENING PROMENADE. 


A beautiful and clever lady friend, not long 
since honored us with her company for an even- 
ing stroll. We enjoyed the walk most heartily ; 
and when we returned home, after a range 
through some of the principal streets of the 
city, would have gladly started right off, and 
gone over the whole ground again. During the 
promenade, several subjects were discussed, 
among which was one embracing the various 
scenes or doings of the within-doors of a great 
city. That the conversation had, in the matter, 
impressed our fair companion, may be judged 
from the following graceful paper, which she 
quietly placed in our hands a day or two af- 
terwards, with permission to publish: ° 

A PEEP INTO OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. 

Shade of Haroun Alraschid, defend us! Oh! 
Commander of the Faithful, what pleasures were 
thine, who hadst not the decency to be satisfied 
with a peep into other people’s windows, but 
must needs push rudely in among their very 
household gods! But were not the sorrows 
thus brought to light, written in letters of gold? 
What loving subject could complain on seeing 
his misery properly framed and gilded? 

Our Mesrour is the most comfortable walk- 
ing-stick in existence: six substantial feet of 
humanity; and, armed with this defence, we 
fear neither man nor—darkness. In the night 
time it shall be; for Night throws a veil of 
mystery over all things; and, with a sigh that 
the lamps of Heaven should be put out of coun- 
tenance by the flaunting gas, we close the door 
on cherished home-pictures, and enter upon the 
wide, wide world. 

Ah! there are others entering upon it: brave, 
struggling hearts, that have no haven of rest to 
fly to. “On” is the weary watchword, till they 
faint and droop by the wayside. 


Do you see the two children that have halted, 
with their baskets, before the large house whose 
partially-closed shutters do not conceal the rich 
flood of light that is falling on couches of crim- 
son and gold, on pictures and statues, and 
lovely, bright-robed forms swaying gracefully 
to the music, like young trees to the night winds 
of summer? 

“They are having a party in that house,” 
says the elder of the children. 

“ Are they ?” replied the little one, on tip-toe ; 
“what is a party ?” 

What isa party? Now, itis a bewildering 
group of radiant faces, love-beaming smiles, 
hopes, triumphs, that ere the dawn are as last 
year’s flowers, a sparkling of wine, a crashing 
of glasses. Later, when the morning-star is 
trembling, pure and beautiful, above the couch 
of the dying Night, Miss Lucy weeps bitter tears 
of disappointment on her laced pillow; and the 
children, locked in each other’s arms, on their 
scantily-covered couch, are smiling in their 





dreams. Sleep, arch-deceiver! has carried them 
to the brilliant scenes, and they have chaplets 
of flowers on their heads, and wealth and power 
are kneeling at their feet, 


A door has suddenly opened in the house just 
beyond us; and at the sound of that night-key 
how somebody started! And how a pair of 
white arms were thrown around somebody else’s 
neck, and how “somebody else” received this 
sudden attack, is, as Mr. Toots wisely observes, 
“of no consequence.” 

The mean things! They have drawn down 
the blind, and further investigation is quite at 
anend. But no matter; we have guessed that 
charade, and the moral is, that it is sweet to 
watch and be watched for. 


Alone. He has forgotten to close the shut- 
ters; and as he sits there, in the strong gas- 
light, the lines on his face tell the story of his 
life. It is acheerless tale. No sweet sympathy 
has ever caused that hard mouth to relax; no 
light, save the love of gain, has illuminated 
those deep eyes; no love of human kind has 
softened the stony face, and made it beautiful. 

Beside him are parchments, over which he 
pores earnestly to see that his treasured gold is 
safe; and the shadow of the dread hour, that 
comes alike to the loved and the unloved, is 
hovering over him even now. Will he then 
realize the bitter meaning of the word “ alone?” 
Does he ever think of the Scriptures: “ Inas- 
much as ye did it not unto the least of one of 
these, ye did it not unto me ?” 


There is a baby in that white house; “a bran 
new baby,” as the little girl said; and there are 
mufflers on the parlor furniture, and the parlor- 
windows are dark, and people are congregated 
up stairs, where you see that stream of light 
through the lace curtains. Baby lies in his crib 
fast asleep; and, although his tiny fists are 
doubled belligerently, he is quite innocent of 
any hostile intentions, either generally or par- 
ticularly, and happily unconscious that his 
advent has disappointed the many claimants 
who had almost called his broad acres their own. 

Child of many hopes ; child of many schemes ; 
but, alas! not the child of many prayers. 


Do you see that arm-chair, and the stately 
man comfortably cushioned in its luxurious 
depths? Autumn’s frosts have touched his 
hair with silver, and traced,deep lines upon the 
noble features; but he is not alone. The face 
upturned to his, wearing the impress of a soul 
freighted with rich love-treasure; the eyes, 
through which a soft light pours its radiance on 
his heart; the attitude, so full of trust, of per- 
Sect happiness ; all tell a sweet story of love and 
sympathy. The figure on that low seat is slight 
and girlish-looking; the face, half-shaded by 
long, bright tresses, is fair and youthful: father 
and daughter, perhaps? No; the lady’s lips 
are moving; abird brings the whispered words : 


“ Say not, beloved, that beauty lies 
youth’s alluring form alone, 
Or only in youth’s radiant eyes 
Hath Love-imperial made his throne ; 
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For in the ray that lights thy face, i led demurely off; and then the circle around’the 
And crowns thy brow with thought sublime {fire grows closer. A young gentleman enters, 
And wondrous loveliness, I trace and takes a seat that seems a familiar one to 


The hand of the refiner, Time. 


“T would not seek, had I the art, 
Thy banished summers to restore, 
Lest with each year some grace depart 
Thine early manhood never wore. 


him, and Carrie’s changing cheek tells the same 
story. They are now a family party, and have 
evidently no room for strangers ; and, perhaps, 
they do not even wish people to look into their 
windows. No, they do not; down goes the 
And oh! had I existed when blind, and away go we, thankful that a home 

Youth’s fresh, warm current flushed thy brow, {as bright and faces as loving are waiting to greet 
Perchance thou hadst not sought me then, ¥ ! 











Nor I loved thee as I do now. And the wanderers who have no abiding- 

“ Along the world’s recorded page $place on earth, look tearfully, yet mx ress, 
Thou, with gone centuries, hast trod, beyond the clouds to Heaven. 

Till wisdom hailed thee son and sage, 


And all within thee glowed the god. 
And now, mine own, thou comest to me — UNPUBLISHED NOVEL BY WALTER SCOTT. 


Crowned with thine age and honored name, A work of fiction is now in process of trans- 
As heathen Jove to Semile, lation in Paris, which is claimed to be a verita- 

Arrayed in his effulgence came. ble unpublished novel by the author of Wa- 
verley. M. Philarete-Chasles, the chief Parisian 
authority in matters of English literature, gives 
the story of the MS. in the Journal des Debats. 
It is something in this wise: “In the year 1826 
Sir Walter Scott was in Paris, collecting ma- 








Gained on the stirring field of life ; 
These are the laurel and the scars 
Thou bearest proudly from the strife. 


“ This furrowed brow, these silver hairs, 
And oh! ye years! I only dread 


These traces of your swift decay, terials for his ‘History of Napoleon.’ He was 
"= a ry 2" Maser and tread, then in the midst of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ss ab caine sexnigee ments resulting from the sudden crash of his 


Mns. Mary E. Hewitt. + fortunes. His daughter, Anne Scott, was with 

The eyes bent so beamingly upon thespeaker;him. To her there came, one day, a certain 
are the same flashing orbs beneath which wrong } friend of the family, named Mr. William Spencer, 
and falsehood have so often quailed ; the hand } apparently a Scotchman, with a most harassing 
that rests so caressingly upon that bright brown {story of a monomaniac, or, in Scotch phrase, 
hair, is daily raised to denounce the oppressor ‘daft man,’ whom he had fallen in with in 
and the Pharisee; the lips, wreathed with that ; Paris, whose craze consisted in a passion for 
loving smile, can utter eloquent words that hold {obtaining possession of some manuscript or 
a nation chained ! ; manuscripts of Scott. This poor wretch was a 
The gentleman is the Hon.—no matter what ; | German ; ‘a race liable,’ says M. Chasles, ‘to 


— 


the youthful wife has never looked back regret- ;such xsthetic nostalgias :’ he would neither eat 
fully to the happy home she left to become “an } nor drink, and was fast fading into a skeleton, 
old man’s darling.” Peace be with them! No time was to be lost. ‘Women,’ says M. 
2 Part 2.) Chasles, ‘ are always affected by passions which 

A solitary lamp and a solitary watcher! No bring their subjects to death's door.’ It s0 
joy for thee, poor mourner! Slowly ebb the ‘chanced that Miss Anne Scott was in possession 
sands of life; slowly beats the lagging pulse ; {of a manuscript of her father’s, upon which she 
faster fly the hours that bring the night: the } had Jaid her hands some time before, and which 
night, that darkens on the verge of dawn. she kept among her private treasures. It was 
Without, the street-lamps are gleaming ; the}, novel entitled ‘Moredun.’ To save the ‘daft’ 
carriages dash gaily past; the great city around { German’s life, she resolved to give him the 
seems crushing and mocking her grief. Oh!}manuseript, if she could get her father’s con- 
mourner! sorrowful and hopeless! how have}sent, This was rather difficult, ‘Sir Walter being 
the clouds darkened the morrow! then,’ says M. Chasles, ‘bound by agreements 


Home! How beautiful the word; how beau-} Which prohibited him from disposing of any 
tiful the reality! Light and warmth and loving }™nuseript to any person whatever.’ More- 
faces ; flowers, books, and pictures ; childhood, }°V°" shrewd and cautious Scotchman as he was, 
youth, and age. Yes, it is a pleasant scene; he half suspected the story of the ‘daft’ Ger- 
and the blinds are generally left open, doubt-}™2"; and saw the possibility of getting into a 


: ‘ : ‘ _slaw-suit by his benevolence, if he gave away 
less, in consideration of poor strollers like our the uscript. 80 he managed the thing by 


oe age, with its silver hairs and placid simply allowing his daughter, as a father whom 
expression which says: “The strife is past.” she consulted in the matter, to dispose of what 
But how can age be otherwise than “honored ?”;¥88 her own property; he being nowise con- 
Ber is it not nearer Heaven? cerned as the proprietor of the MS.; and also 

by writing to Mr. William Spencer a letter, cau- 


“There are children (Playing m rete A about ;}tiously signed only with his initials, and ad- 
but, alas! Satan is entering their paradise, in } dressed to Mr. Spencer also by his initials.” 
the shape of a mild-looking nursery-maid, who} This letter is published in the Paris papers. 
suggests distasteful visions of bed-time. With }The alleged newly-discovered novel is called 
some persuasion the little, mutinous crew are “Moredun.” It remained, so the story is con- 
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tinued, in possession of the “ daft’? German, or 
his substitute, till his death, when it was ac- 
quired, at a sale of his effects, by the father of 
its present proprietor. This gentleman did not 
know its value; and it was reserved for his son, 
who found it in a mahogany box, to identify it 
as a novel by the author of “ Waverley.” The 
story is by no means a probable one, and we are, 
altogether, inclined to the opinion that it is 
Parisian improvement on the American forcing 
and puffing system, of late so much in vogue, 
and so sadly injurious to the growth of a sound 
literature. 





MUSICAL AFFAIRS. 

The present season, in our city, has not pre- 
sented any musical feature of great moment, if 
we except the appearance of Grisi and Mario. 
The twain came to Philadelphia amazingly 
heralded, and they departed without having 
produced any marked sensation. Grisi had 
been preceded by artistes quite her equal; and 
Mario, though confessedly the best tenor now 
extant, had a bad cold, and, when he did ap- 
pear, made but a feeble impression. The prices 
were exorbitant; and the comparatively few 
who attended both the opera and the concert, 
by no means considered that they obtained the 
beginning even of their money’s worth. Alto- 
gether, ambitious operatic movements in Phi- 
ladelphia, from time immemorial, have been 
splendid failures. 

The Philharmonic Society gave the first of 
their winter series of concerts during the second 
week in January, at the Musical Fund Hall. 
This organization is now under a new direction, 
which, judging from its beginnings, promises 
not the efficiency of the last. The opening con- 
cert, we have alluded to, was certainly not a 
success ; nay, if it were above the standard of 
a positive failure, we have been incorrectly in- 
formed. 

Signor Perelli gave hig second “soirée musi- 
cale” at his salon, Musical Fund Hall, on the 
night of the 27th of January. The room was 
crowded with an exceedingly refined company, 
embracing ladies and gentlemen. Miss Pintard 
volunteered to sing many very fine pieces, while 
the Misses Heron also appeared, and acquitted 
themselves admirably. Miss P.is the daughter 
of one of our citizens, and owes her graces as a 
vocalist mainly to Signor Perelli. She sang 
several times with Jenny Lind, very much to 
the delight of all who heard her. Her voice is 
a soft and sweet contralto, over which she has 
perfectly magic control. Her performance of 
“Casta Diva’ and “ Rode’s Variations,” at Pe- 
relli’s, on the night we notice, was of superior 
order. The Misses Heron are understood to be 
preparing for the stage, and give promise of 
really great things. They have admirable voices, 
and their method is purely classical. The other 
performers at the soirée, we notice, were ama- 
teurs ; sons and daughters of our most worthy 
citizens. Perelli has done an immense deal to 
raise the standard of music in Philadelphia, 
and, we are happy to know, enjoys a recompense 
that must ultimately ripen into a splendid for- 
tune. 





Foreign musical items announce the adapta- 
tion of Shakspeare’s “ Hamlet’ to music, as well 
as the production of several new operas, among 
which is one by Verdi. 

In New York and Boston there have been the 
usual musical features, but they have been un- 
attended with any especial success. 

In Leipzic, Jaell, so well known here, has been 


ai-playing, with great success, some of his own 


compositions. Also, a young Russian, named 
Rubenstein, has distinguished himself, being 
pronounced there the greatest piano forte player 
since Liszt. Miss Jenny Busk, of Baltimore, 
who is studying in Leipzic, gives promise of, 
excelling in vocal music. 

A sister of Anna Zerr has lately made her 
debut in opera, at Freiburg. Anna Zerr has 
bought a handsome property in her native place, 
Baden-Baden. 

Alexander Bellini, a nephew of the celebrated 
composer, is now in Paris, writing an opera. 
The libretto is by Alexandre Dumas. 

Aletter from Stockholm, of December 15, says 
that Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt was in 
that city, attending to her property. She was 
unaccompanied by her husband, the laws of 
Sweden forbidding the presence of a Jew. The 
correspondent adds, that Jenny had so changed 
in appearance, and grown so old in looks, that 
her oldest and most intimate friends did not 
recognise her. 





EFFECT OF NEWSPAPERS ON LITERATURE. 


There is food for thought in some remarks re- 
cently made in a lecture by James Russell 
Lowell, on the effect of newspaper reading in 
lowering the standard of literary taste, and 
weakening the higher mental faculties. He 
says :—*“It was worth thinking of whether the 
press, which we have a habit of calling such a 
fine institution, be not weakening the fibre 
and damaging the sincerity of our English, and 
our thinking, quite as fast as it diffuses intelli- 
gence. Consider the meaning of expression— 
something wrung from us by the grip of thought 
or passion whether we will or no. But the 
editor is quite as often compelled to write that 
he may fill an empty column, as that he may 
relieve an overfilled brain. And ina country 
like ours, where newspapers are the only read- 
ing of the mass of the people, there is danger of 
a general conteatedness in common place. For 
we always become what we habitually read.— 
We let our newspapers think for us, argue for 
us, criticise for us, remember for us, do every 
thing for us, in short, that will save us from the 
misfortune of being ourselves. And 80, instead 
of men and women, we find ourselves in a world 
inhabited by incarnated leaders, or paragraphs, 
or items of this or that journal. We are apt 
to wonder at the scholarship of men of two cen- 
turies ago. They were scholars becausé they 
did not read so much as we do. We spend 
more time over print than they did, but instead 
of communing with the choice thoughts of choice 
spirits, and insensibly acquiring the grand man- 
ner of that supreme society, we diligently in- 
form ourselves of such facts as that a fine horse 
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belonging to Mr. Smith ran away on Wednes- 
day, and that ason of Mr. Brown fell into the 
canal on Thursday, or that a gravel-bank caved 
in and buried Patrick O’Callahan on Friday.” 
There is food for thought, as we have said, in 





tertainments. Dodge is the impersonation of 
humor itself; and all who wish to have a few 
care-wrinkles shaken out of their hearts, will 


an opportunity to do so occur. The wag grave- 


3 
¢do well to spend an evening with him, should 
3 


this ; and so far as any areconscious of an ener-;ly promised us a suit of clothes if we would 


vating effect on their own minds produced by 
this discursive and often’ useless reading, let 
them be wise and dip deeper inthe well-springs 
of a profounder literature. But for the great 
mass, the newspaper furnishes the leveling-up 
power ; and stands honorably forth as the broad- 
cast disseminator of knowledge among the peo- 
ple. Ifthe few are weakened by what to them 
is diluted and discursive, the many find in the 
same columns and pages nourishing aliment on 
which their minds not only subsist, but grow 
rapidly towards a vigorous intellectual man- 
hood. Above all nations, this is a nation of 
thinkers; and it is in the newspaper and the 
periodical that the people obtain their food for 
thought. 





WHAT DOES IT COST TO DRESS A LADY? 


We find in the Home Journal an answer to 
this question, from the pen of a lady. She says 
that $1,000 a year spent very carefully by a per- 
son who goes out much, would prove insuf- 
ficient ; $2,000 is nearer the average without in- 
eluding furs and jewelry; and that $3,000 or 
$4,000 could be spent very easily when Russian 
sables and diamonds were brought into question. 
This would depend very much on the taste for 
diamonds. Ten thousand a year would hardly 
be sufficient if the lady’s inclinations ran very 
freely in this channel. The above estimate may 
do very well for New York, but we notice that 
in Boston, some of the ladies spend in laces, etc, 
sums varying from two to six thousand dollars 
a year. We may be permitted to remark on the 
above, that for a lady to spend in decorating her 

mn from two to four thousand dollars a year, 

a city where poverty and suffering exist, that 
might be relieved through a judicious benevo- 
lence gpart from mere alms giving, argues a de- 

of vanity and selfishness that is any thing 
but creditable to human nature. Look at the 
ease in any aspect you please, and the inference 
is the same. . 





DEATH OF MISS MITFORD. 
Mary Russell Mitford, the gifted author of 
“Our Village,” died at Swallowfield, England, 
on the 10th of January. She was sixty-six 
years old. Her health had been feeble for some 
time. When her last volume, “ Atherton,” ap- 
, the public had a sad premonition that 
i was the last time they would hear from her. 
The fear has been realized The name of few 
authors will linger as pleasantly in the memory 
as that of Mary Russell Mitford. 





THE OSSIAN BARDS. 
Ossian Dodge and his fine quartette company 
gave two concerts in our city during the month 
of January, that were regarded as quite a treat 
by those who were present at the agreeable en- 


attend one of his concerts, and sit through the 
performance without laughing. We went, but, 
at the first twist of that flexible mouth, and 
arching of those eye-brows, his prospective re- 
sponsibility on our account was cancelled. 





WISDOM IN MINIATURE. 

A friendly correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing instructive thoughts, gleaned from a favorite 
author. They are worthy to be treasured in the 
memory : 

Every man has both his superiors and his in- 
feriors; and it should humble his pride to re- 
flect, that his superiors form the same judgment 
of him, that he forms of his inferiors. 


It is ajust observation of a Dutch writer, that 
no man is ever hurt but by himsesf. 


What wise man would expect to find in a cow 
the agility and speed of the horse; or in a horse 
the milky fruitfulness of the cow? And yet, 
in looking at mankind, we are often as un- 
reasonable in our expectations, whilst, for want 
of considering the peculiar nature and charac- 
ter of each individual, we seek to find qualities 
in him which his nature and character do not 
admit of, and which form his proper and distin- 
guishing excellence. 





eae NORWICH, WORCESTER AND BOSTON 


Travellers between Boston and New York, 
will find this one of the best managed lines be- 
tween the twocities. The boats of the company 
are large, handsomely fitted up, and under the 
care of experienced officers, who give every at- 
tention te the comfort of passengers. A new 
and splendid steamer will be put on the line 
this Spring ; one of the largest and most elegant, 
as we are informed, yet seen. She will be a 
floating palace. 





To CorrEsporDENTs.—“The Angel and the 
Hermit” is accepted. Also, “Kosciusko and the 
Poles,” and “The Martyrdom of Mary Dyer.” 





r NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CORNELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Forming Part 
First of a Systemematic Series of School Geographies. By 
8. 8. CoRNELL. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

We have here something that claims to be far in 
advance of any first book in geography yet given to 
the public, and we believe the claim to be fully made 
out. The New York Recorder, in speaking of it, 
says: “ We have examined this work with some care, 
and are fully prepared to speak of it as a step in ad- 
vance of any and all the primary books in y 
which have hitherto come under our notice. Itis 
evidently a book made to meet an earnest necessity, 





such as not only the author has felt, but such as thou 
sands of teachers must feel during all their experience 
as instructors. Itis the beginning of a series in which 
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the author’s system will be fully developed; and, 
judged by the initial part, this system is practical and 
admirable. The numerous and beautiful illustrations 
which embellish the book, will do much to attract. and 
interest the young people.” 

In this opinion we heartily accord. The author 
claims for the new system, of which this is the first 
book, that it will endow a pupil with a thorough and 
permanent knowledge of geography in at least one 
half of the time heretofore required for the purpose; 


that it is mentally refreshing, capable of enlisting and } ; 


retaining the interest of the pupil throughout the 
series, and of putting the teachers in possession of a 
uge to test, as accurately as in mathematics, what 

e pupil knows of the science; and that it will pro- 
mote uniformity in all the classes of a school wherein 
the entire series is used. 

The attention of teachers throughout the country 
is called to this admirable series. It will certainly 
prove a “blessing” to scholars. 

A YEAR OF THE WAR. By Apam G. De Gurowskt, a 

Citizen of the United States. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

It will materially assist Americans in the formation 
of a correct opinion in regard to the war now raging 
in Europe, to read this pamphlet from the pen of 





Count Gurowski, whose late work on Russia and its 
resources shows him to be thoroughly conversant with 
his subject. He is no friend to either England or 
France: that is, to the policy of those nations; and, 
in some brief, but pertinent, passage, shows the disas- 
trous results of England’s selfish free trade policy, by 
which she paralizes home industry among the nations 
she can deceive, and constitutes herself the manufac- : 
turer of what they consume beyond the simple pro- 

ducts of the earth. Russia, he says, cannot be con- 

quered. If she “lose Sebastopol, then, logically, 

Russia must sacrifice everything to take Constanti- 

nople, for her own future safety.” A restoration of 

Poland he regards as hopeless, and so will every one 

else who thoughtfully reads his remarks on that pros- § 
trate nation. Indeed, any attempt at such a thing; 
now, would be a curse to the people. 


CHEMICAL ATLAS; Or, The Chemi: of Familiar Ob- 
ics. By Epwarp L. Youmans. New York: D. Appleton 
0. 7 


In this Atlas the plan of the Chemical Chart, pub- 
lished some years ago, ed out more fully. It 
exhibits the general of chemistry in a series 
of colored diagrams, accompanying them with expla- 
natory essays, which make ly simple to the 
student, and interesting to all, the first principles of 
the science. It is because it is so irksome to master 
these threshold truths, that chemistry, with its beau- 
tiful laws, is so little known, even among educated 
men. Mr. Youmans, in this carefully-prepared and 
admirably-classified Atlas, seeks the shortest way to 
the mind through the eye, and, as far as we are able 
to judge of the attempt, has been eminently success- 
ful. All students of chemistry will find this new work 
a most valuable one. We see no reason why, with 
this admirable Atlas, chemistry may not with advan- 
tage be introduced into our common schools. Enter- 
ing, as its principles so largely do, into all the opera- : 
tions of Nature, a knowledge of them should no longer ; 
be confined to the few. 

A THIRD GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. By Grorcr 
, GILFILLAN. New York: Shelden, Lamport & Blakeman. 

The literary public will accept with pleasure another 

= of portraits from the vigorous hand of Gil- 





They embrace French revolutionists, sacred ; religi 
authors, a few new poets, modern critics, and several 
miscellaneous authors. Among these are Napoleon, 
Dr. Chalmers, Alexander Smith, Gerald Massey, Cole- 
ridge, Delta, Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle, Emerson, 





Poe, Professor Wilson, etc. As a literary portrait 
painter, Gilfillan stands pre-eminent; but if all his 
sketches of individuals are exaggerated as much as in 
the case of Poe, we cannot say much for their reli- 


ability. He seeks to blacken the character of our 


unhappy poet, as if there were malice in his heart. 


THE LANDS OF THE SARACENS: Or, Pictures of Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. By Bararp TAYLOR. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 

Of all modern travellers, Bayard Taylor is at present 
the most fascinating. He'is not a very profound ob- 
server or philosopher, but has the happy art of win- 
ning the reader’s attention, while he imparts a certain 
amount of information, gathered rapidly from the 
surface of things, as he glides like a bird of 
from one far land to another. He is an industrious 
traveller, and gleans and gathers a great deal that is 
curious and entertaining. The present volume is very 
readable, and will add another green laurel to his 
well-earned reputation. We commend it to all who 
are in search of an agreeable book. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF COLLINS, 
GRAY, AND GOLDSMITH. With Biographical Sketches 
and Notes. Edited by Epzs Sarcent. Boston, Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 

Another handsome volume of the 12mo library edi- 
tion of standard British poets, issuing by the enter- 
prising house of Phillips, Sampson & Co. The editor, 
Mr. Sargent, does his portion of the work with a 
finely appreciative taste. His notes and biographical 
sketches give a new interest to the subject. Our 
legion of young, ambitious poets might study, with 
great advantage, the models of versification to be 
found.in the works of these elder bards. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE: Showing the Right Way and the 
bebe | Way. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver, author of “ Hopes 
and Helps,” &c. New Yerk: Fowlers & Wells. 

A book full of excellent suggestions for young men. 
Its thoughtful perusal would do much towards the 
formation of sound. principles in those entering upon 
the world. Mr. Weaver is a clear and Veureattianan 
and writes in a very attractive style. In his present 
work he contrasts the high way and the low way; the 
true way and the false way; the upward way and the 
downward way; the way of honor and the way of 
dishonor. 


LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, ABRIDGED. 
With a Continuation from 1688 to 1854. By James Burx, 
Esq., A. B. With a Memoir of Dr. Lixcarp, and arginal 
hoe by M. J. Kennepy, A.M. Baltimore: John Murphy 
This abridgment of one of the most reliable his- 

tories of England, is contained in a single octayo yo- 

lume of over six hundred pages, handsom i 

and embellished with a portrait of the author. The 

condensation“appears to have been made with care 

and scholarship. 


“FATHER CLARK;” OR, THE PIONEER PREACHER. 
By an O_p Pronger. New York: Shelden, Lamport & Oo, 
We have in this small volume the commencement 
of a series of “ Pioneer Sketches,” from the pen of the 
Rev. John M. Peck, D. D., with whom many of our 
readers are acquainted, as we have published, from 
time to time, a number of articles from his pen, de- 
scriptive of western life and eat The book is a 
clearly written memoir of the Rev. John Clark,a Bap- 
tist age familiarly known in the Westas Mea 
Clark ;” aman of earnest piety, great simplicity 
character, and thorough self- devotion to the cause of 
igion. The series, of which this is the first 
cannot fail to be one of much interest and value— 
P no man in the whole West is so thor 
fitted for the task of writing such books as Mr. Peck, 
who is one of the oldest “Pioneers” of the West, and 
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almost an enthusiast on all subjects touching its early 

records. The present volume abounds in sketches 

and incidents, following the course of emigrants from 

Virginia to Georgia, Kentucky, Illinois, and Mis- 

souri, and depicts various forms and phases of pioneer 

life. Incidentally, it is the history of the planting of 

Baptist churches in many of the sections to which it 

relates. 

NELLY BRACKEN: A Tale of Forty Years Ago. By Annie 
yd Braprorp. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 
A truthfully written story; the characters drawn 

with a nice discrimination, and the life-lessons pre- 
sented with a clearness that brings conviction. ‘“ Nelly 
Bracken” introduces to the reading public an author 
of more than ordinary ability, and we shall be much 
mistaken if the volume does not create a demand 
among the readers of taste for more books from the 
game ren. She belongs to a better class of story- 
writers, and her book has in it a quality that will 
make it vital long after dozens of the present fashion- 
able novels are dead, beyond even a publisher's power 
to galvanize them. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. Witha 


Biographical Sketch. Edited by Erzs SaRcENnr. Boston: } enough to the author. 
° favor? 


Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The friends of Hood assert that, in the twenty! 
years during which he was writing for the press, he 
never penned a line intended to give pain to an indi- 
vidual. He was a humorist; but he did not dip his 
pen in the gall uf malignant satire. If he made men } 
laugh, it was at the ludicrous, not at the misfortunes, } 
vices, or mishaps of their fellows. Some of his seri- 
ous poems are among the finest written. The present 
edition, uniform with the series of British poets now 
issuing by the house of Phillips, Sampson & Co., is 
handsomely printed, and embellished with a portrait 
of the author. . 


FIRST THOUGHTS, OR BEGINNING TO THINK. By 
a Literary Association. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 
The object of this little work is to lead the child 
from sensible objects to reflection. The book is in- 
iously executed, and is quite a novelty in juvenile 
Riccstare. Children cannot fail to derive, from its 
pages, many lessons in thinking; and parents will; 
gather from it a variety of aids and suggestions. The 
illustrations are well executed, and most of them as 
thought-exciting as could be desired. We could wish 
that some of the definitions had been expressed in 
simpler language; but, it is one of the most difficult 
of tasks to write for the young. 


THE BIBLE PRAYER BOOK. For Family Worship and 
other Private and Public Occasions. By W. W. Everts. 
New York: Iverson & Phinney. 

A carefully prepared volume, that will be received 
with favor by pious minds. It contains morning and 
evening reading lessons from the Bible, with suitable 
hymns and prayers to be used in family worship and 
an public occasions. 





AVILLON, AND OTHER TALES. By the author of 
*Oxrive,” ‘ Tux OciLviges,” &c. New York: Harper § Bros. 
This forms No. 195 of “‘ The Library of Select No- 
vels,” and is made up of a series of excellent stories, 
written with skill and power. The “Last of the 
Ruthvans,” “The Self-Seer,” and “The Sculptor of 
Bruges” are included in the volume. 








NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The January number of this sterling old periodical, 
contains an article on “ Européan and American Uni- 
versities,” that is full of interest and instruction. It 
compares the system of instruction in the higher semi- 
naries of learning in the old world with that in the 
new, and contends manfully against the disparage- 
ment of the latter by some recent writers. - The sys- 
tem of “rooming in college,” generally prevalent, is, 
however, condemned, and we think very justly. 
article, altogether, is one of the best contributions 
towards the discussion of the vast subject on which it 
treats that we have recently met with. Many other 
topics of living interest are considered in the Review, 
and the number is one which will sustain its high re- 
putation. The present being the beginning of a new 
year, is a favorable time to subscribe. The Philadel- 
phia agent for the work is Mr. Zieber. 


MR. RUTHERFORD’S CHILDREN. Second Volume. By 
the author of “‘ Taz Winx, Wipz Wonr.p,” “ DoLLaRs AND 
Crnts,’’&e. New York: G, P. Putnam § Co. 


We have not found time to read this book, but our 


children have devoured it eagerly. There is among 


them but one opinion of its merits, and that flattering 
What more can we say in its 





SPRING FASHIONS. 


In one of the first pages of this number, we give 


an elegant style of ladies’ spring costume, as issued 
by Slingerland & M’Farland, 296 Broadway, New 


THE AMERICAN ALMANAC FOR 1855. Boston: Phil-} York, Above is a mantilla for a miss of from twelve 


Upe, Sampson & Co. 


to fifteen, with appropriate dress and bonnet, also from 


This popular annual retains all the excellent quali-;the same fashion house. The border, as in “The 
ties that have made it so desirable for the merchant, } Flora,” is in application. 
A tasteful 


the politician, and all interested in the growth and 


condition of our country. Its statistical tables, pre-} are also among 


pared with great labor and accuracy, are invaluable. 


robe de chambre, and a little boy’s dress, 
the engravings in this number, besides 


a variety of embroidery and needle-work patterns. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR MANTLES. 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

















land & M’Farland, 296 Broadway, New York. 
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BOY’S DRESS. 
A new and graceful design, from Mme. 
RESS. Demorest’s, 375 Broadway, New York. 
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JACOB’S BLESSING—RBY REMBRANDT. 
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[See page 274. 


THE VINTAGE. 








[ See page 278. 
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